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The Pending Negotiations. 

There is an effort on foot to effect a working under- 
standing between J. P. Morgan & Co., the Independent 
telephone interests and the Bell and allied companies. On 
previous occasions, the Bell has tried to form combina- 
tions which would eliminate telephone competition, and at 
the same time eliminate the Independents, leaving the Bell 
monarch of all it surveyed. These combinations might be 
defined as “cat and canary” deals,—the Bell impersonating 
the beast, and the Independents the bird, with the inevitable 
result that the canary would disappear down the gullet of 
the cat and be seen no more. Needless to say these pro- 
posed combinations were declined with vigor, if not thanks, 
by the Independent interests. 

Now, another proposal is engaging the attention of 
a number of the leading Independent telephone men of 
the country. On the one side has been President Theo, N. 
Vail, of the Bell company. 
the Morgan interests, has also figured in the discussions. 

President Frank H. Woods of the National Independent 
Telephone Association has covered the news features of 
this matter in his statement which appears on another page. 


It is apparent that the Bell leaders have decided they 


H. P. Davison, representing 


must change their tactics if they are to effect a working 
The Bell 


representatives now are urging a truce in the telphone war. 


understanding with the Independent interests. 


They have ceased to cry “No quarter,’ and—outwardly at 
least—concede the right of the Independent telephone com- 
panies to exist. They no longer insist on all Independents 
getting off the earth. 

Independents are now in the best condition since the 
movement started—and the Bell realizes that it is hope- 
less to try to force them out of business. 

As TELEPHONY understands it the Bell leaders desire the 
Independents to join in a concerted plan to abolish de- 
structive and wasteful elements which have been present in 
past competition. In cities where both Bell and Inde- 


pendents are operating exchanges one of them may absorb 


the other, if this can be done legally. The stronger may 


take over the competitor on an equitable basis. It is pro- 
posed to stop destructive and bitter warfare, and each side 
to confine its activities to furnishing efficient telephone 
service to the public. In short, the plan contemplates a 


truce, 2 cessation of the vicious cut and thrust tactics, 
which, as employed so viciously by the Bell, undoubtedly 
have cost both sides a vast amount of money. 

Whether these proposals lead to anything or not, they 
are of great significance in that they furnish proof of a 
change in policy on the part of the Bell that is truly re- 
markable. At the same time this change in heart—although 
late in coming—reflects credit on the Bell leaders, and in- 
dicates a conversion to a saner view of the telephone situa- 
tion in the United States. 


up their minds that Independent 


It shows that the Bell bosses 


have made telephony 
has a fixed and definite place in American life. It not 
only must be reckoned with but it must be treated as an 
equal and not as a minority faction, to be relegated to the 
rear or crushed out entirely as the older corporation might 
determine. 

The main reason why the Bell has assumed what is con- 
sidered a more business-like attitude toward the Independ- 
ents is the inability to obtain sufficient capital to finance the 
telephone development of the country. The house of Mor- 
gan has doubtless told the Bell leaders that the telephone 
business is so big that the financial interests can only sup- 
ply capital enough to take care of the legitimate growth 
of the industry, and do not favor throwing away money to 
carry on a guerilla warfare such as the Bell has waged on 
the Independents for years. 

Therefore, doubtless, the Morgan ultimatum to the Bell 
is “Stop fighting.” Therefore, too, the Bell has made over- 
tures of peace to the Independents. 

It is probable that a tangible proposition will be ready 
for discussion at the National Independent convention to 
be held in Chicago next month. Meantime, TELEPHONY 
will observe the progress of the discussions with a keen 
interest. As ever, TELEPHONY is endeavoring to conserve 


the best interests of the Independent telephone movement. 
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No agreement that does not protect the Independent indus- 
try and guarantee all its rights will go through without a 
strong protest from this journal, which has a clean, honest 


and consistent record as an exponent of Independent 


telephony. 


TreLerpuony believes, too, that the Independent leaders 


have the same firm purpose in view, and will insist that 


the industry they represent, in all its elements, with spe- 
cial favors to none, receive the recognition to which it is 
entitled. 


~— 





“Chicago’s Poor Telephone Service.” 

Under the above caption, Morrison’s Chicago IV eekly, in its 
current issue, takes the Chicago Bell severely to task for its 
failure to give service commensurate with the rates which it 
stalwart independent periodical 


charges. Morrison’s is a 


which asserts roundly that it owes allegiance to no man or 


party, but that it stands for Chicago. Judging by the man- 


ner in which it analyzes the Bell company in that city the 


assertion is weli grounded. Following, in part, is the edi- 
torial: 

“While experts are dealing with the question as to how 
much the people of Chicago otght to pay for telephone serv- 
ice, little or no attention is being paid in the daily press to 
the miserable service now being rendered. Based on present 
service, the rates ought to be reduced, instead of increased. 

“The Chicago Telephone Co. is arbitrary, tyrannical and 


insulting in its dealings with the public. The service is the 


worst in the United States. It is next to impossible to get 


the right number the first time.: The nickel telephone graft 
is exasperating. 

“The Chicago Telephone Co. now collects in advance for 
its service. Why a public utility corporation should be paid 
in advance for its service while the average individual must 
first render service before being paid, is a mystery, the key 
to which is held by the greedy individuals who have waxed fat 
while humiliating the people of Chicago 

“The Chicago Telephone Co. has more than is coming to it. 
Instead of finding out how much more the telephone com- 
pany can charge its subscribers, it might be well to investigate 
the miserable character of the service. 

“Complain through a telephone about poor service and you 
are referred to some young woman, who answers you cour- 
teously, while the big bosses laugh and thumb the pages of 


thick books. 


the telephone company will not carry 


bank This time the cleverly devised plans of 
The public has experi 
enced the discomfort of having it “rubbed in” long enough— 
too long, in fact. 

We ad- 


vocate improvements in the service, so that subscribers can get 


“We are opposed to an increase in telephone rates. 


what they are paying for.” 

This is excellently phrased, and, moreover, deals with the 
facts, as every user of a Bell telephone in Chicago knows. 
The editor, however, appears to have entirely overlooked the 
fact that there is a remedy—not in council committees—not 
in regulation, as regulation is understood in Chicago—but in 
competition—and that that remedy is already being applied. 


The whole history of telephone operation fixes one truth 
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beyond the possibility of successful contradiction, and that is 
that competition affords the only sure cure for the poor serv- 
ice of a monopoly. This has been demonstrated so often and so 
conclusively that it has become axiomatic. It is being demon- 
strated in Chicago today, although the competing system of 
the Illinois Tunnel Co. has been in operation only a short time, 
and, comparatively speaking, with but a handful of subscribers 

Despite the limited extent of the service, which, however, 
is increasing at the rate of upwards of 260 subscribers a day 
TELEPHONY has already been advised of scores of cases within 
the last few weeks in which complaints made to the Chicago 
Telephone Co., where previously they would have been met 
with indifference or even insolence, have been attended to 
with alacrity. We have also noted, as have probably scores 
of other business houses, that the service in general is giving 
evidence of a toning-up which it has long needed 

What has caused this? Not the action of the city council; 
not the report of the city’s expert, Mr. Hagenah; certainly 
not fear on the part of the company that its rates were not to 
be raised, and might even be reduced. The only possible answer 
is “Competition.” . 

The Chicago Telephone Co. is meeting, for the first time in 
its history, with real competition, with a service which is un- 
excelled and which is bringing telephone users by the hundred 
tc the Illinois Tunnel Co. to sign contracts. Face to face 
with a contingency of this nature, the sole move possible to 
the erstwhile monopoly is radical improvement in its service. 
It has seen a great light and is walking in it to an extent 
it would itself have believed impossible a year ago. Competi- 
tion, the one great regulator and emancipator, has found Chi 
cago, and the editor of Morrison’s Weekly may content him- 


self with the firm belief that the days of wretched telephone 


service in that city are numbered. 





The Profits of Toll Business. 

There seems to be a tendency in some quarters to alter the 
view which has been commonly entertained as to the relative 
profits from toll and local business. The early development 
of the fullest information bearing upon this point in such a way 
as to shed new light upon it is highly important. Numerous 
fundamental topics bearing upon this subject have been sug 
gested as worth discussing at the forthcoming national conven- 
tion by Mr. Hurtz, who has the technical program in charge. 
Such discussion can only be made profitable by the participa 
tion of men equipped with figures covering the analysis of at 
least several months’ operations. It is to be hoped that dele 
gates to the convention will be fully prepared to give this im 
portant subject the careful detailed consideration its importance 


warrants 
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Winter Troubles. 
If there is any weakness in material or workmanship in 


the outside plant of a telephone company, winter is bound to 


show it up. Alternations of heat and cold, moisture and 


freezing, expansion and contraction, put the severest test on 


the plant. It is worth while to pay careful attention to the 


weaknesses shown up, and make them the basis of improved 


construction, and the ordering of better material, in the 


futaire. 





Probable Deficit for Pacific Bell for 1910 


Issue and Sale of $5,000,000 of Two-Year Notes by Bell Subsidiary on Pacific Coast Draws Attention to Record 
Made by Company During Year, as Shown by Statement of Earnings for First 
Ten Months—Steady Increase of Operating Ratio 


In the face of steady financial retrogression, the Pacific 
(Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co.. has just issued and sold 
to Bond & Gpodwin $5,000,000 of two-year 5 per cent notes. 
These notes, it is stated by the purchasers, had all been 
disposed of in advance by private subscription. 

The fact that the Pacific Bell company will probably 
have to report a deficit for the year just closed lends in- 
terest to the ready absorption of the new securities. 

Simultaneously with the announcement that the $5,000,- 
000 of notes had been sold the company made public a 
statement of earnings and expenses for the ten months 
ended October 31, 1910, compared with that for the cor- 
responding period of the year before. This statement was 
as follows: 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


This shows that, while gross income gained $1,505,794, 
or 15.0 per cent, expenses increased $1,920,095, or 27.0 per 
cent, not only wiping out entirely the gain in gross, but ex- 
ceeding it by nearly a half million dollars. Net earnings, 
in consequence, showed a decrease of $414,301, or 14.1 per 
cent, 

The 


increase the proportion of gross income consumed by oper- 


constant tendency shown by the Pacific company to 
ating costs is one of the most significant features of the 
company’s condition, and is of particular interest in connec- 
tion with its output of new securities. In 1909 the operating 
expenses were 75.8 per cent of gross; during the first half 
of 1910 the operating ratio had increased to 77.9 per cent; 
the figure for the ten months shown here is 78.1 per cent. 


The annual statement of the Pacific company for the 





a as year just closed is eagerly awaited by investors in its secur- 
Ten months ended October 31 eng Sere) é ) s 


iin , ities. According to the figures given out for the first ten 
1910 1905 ° a months of the year the company’s earnings and expenses 
Gross revenue ......$11,535,066 $10,029,272 $1,505,794 


are seen to occupy a relation for the year which is not at 





irOsSs expenses 9 ,96 7,091,865 ,920,095 . 4 
<sross expense 011,960 1 AOL ASS 1,920,085 all reassuring. Based on the October 31 revenue account, 
———— the company had, up to that time, been earning at the rate 
Net earnings ......$ 2,523,106 $ 2,937,407 *$ 414,301 of $13,842,079 gross for the year. This compares with actual 


gross for 1909 of $12,885,017, and shows a gain of $957,062. 


*Decreast. Expenses, however, were at the annual rate of $10,814,352, 





PRESIDENT WOODS ANNOUNCES PROGRESS OF MORGAN CONFERENCES—HOPE FOR 
DEFINITE REPORT NEXT WEEK—NO FINAL CONCLUSION REACHED AS 
YET—NAMES OF THOSE AT INITIAL MEETINGS 


The following telegram has been received from Frank H. Woods, president of the National Independent Tele- 


phone Association, regarding conferences which have been held with representatives of J. P. Morgan & Co. with 
a view to seeing if some plan could not be worked out for the general improvement of conditions in the tele 
phone business. Mr. Woods gives the names of the Special Committee having the matter in hand, as well as 


the names of those who have been present at conferences already held. 

New York, January 26, 1911.—The following committee was appointed by the Board of Directors of the National 
Independent Telephone Association and a conference of Independent telephone men: E. H. Moulton, Minneapolis; 
Theodore Gary, Macon, Mo.; H. D. Critchfield, Chicago; Arnold Kalman, St. Paul; George L. Edwards, St. Louis; 
B. G. Hubbell, Buffalo; Frank H. Woods, Lincoln, Neb. 

At the conferences which have been held there were present, besides the foregoing: O. C. Snider and J. J. 
Heim, Kansas City Home Telephone Co.; G. J. Woods, M. W. Woods and G. H. Clark, Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; W. F. Rankin, St. Joseph Home Telephone Co.; W. A. Jackson, S. B. Jeffries and’: Fred T. Moran, 
Home Telephone Company of Michigan, Detroit; E. B. Fisher, C. F. Rood, J. B. Ware, W. J. Stuart and R. D. Gra- 
ham, Citizens Telephone Co., Grand Rapids. Mich.; N. G. Hunter, Home Telephone Co., Wabash, Ind.; Richard 
Valentine, Rock County Telephone Co., Janesville, Wis.; A. A. Godard, Topeka Independent Telephone Co., Topeka, 
Kan.; F. J. Day, Independent Telephone Company of Council Bluffs, lowa; Manford Savage, Home Telephone Co., 
Champaign, IIll.; C. C. Deering, Independent Long Distance Telephone Company, Omaha; Breckenridge Jones, 
Mississippi Valley Trus¢ Co., St. Louis; W. F. Goodrich, La Crosse Telephone Co., La Crosse, Wis.; S. E. Ward, 
Mansfield Telephone Co., Mansfield, Ohio; H. F. Knight, Edwards & Co., St. Louis; A. E. Boqua, Pan Long Dis- 
tance Télephone Co., Ft. Smith, Ark.; H. S. Baker, Sioux City Telephone Co., Sioux City, Iowa; W. J. Uhl, Logans- 
port Home Telephone Co., Logansport, Ind.; H. Linton Reber, Kinloch Telephone Co., St. Louis; Hart F. Farwell, 
Citizens Telephone Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; Charles Cockeril and C. H. Smith, New State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa; W. J. Melchers, Union Telephone Co., Alma, Mich.; A. N. Edwards, Commonwealth Trust 
Co., St. Louis; C. A. Otis, Cuyahoga Telephone Co., Cleveland; Frank A. Davis, United States Telephone Co., 
Columbus; William Fortune, Indianapolis Telephone Co.; Henry P. Davison, J. P. Morgan & Co., New York; W. F. 
Stevens, attorney for J. P. Morgan & Co., New York; Theodore N. Vail, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The committee has had several meetings in St. Louis, Chicago and New York, and has not reached any conclu- 
sion as to what its recommendations to the National Association will be. A meeting of the committee will be held 
next Wednesday or Thursday, and it is hoped that some definite report can be formulated at that time.—(Signed) 
F. H. Woods. 
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as against $9,774,357 the previous year, an increase of $1,- 
039,995. This would completely wipe out the gain in gross 
and cause a decrease in net earnings of $82,933. Approxi- 
mately these results are expected to be shown in the exact 
fig utes for 1910. 

In 1909 the Pacific 
$600,000 for a 
is known the management continued this practice last year. 
Interest charges, based on the semi-annual revenue account 
given the New York Stock would aggregate 
$1,523,656, and preferred dividends on the $18,000,000 out- 
$1,080,000. The total 


set aside 
far as 


company claimed to have 


maintenance reserve account. So 


Exchange, 


standing stock would amount to 


charges against net, therefore, would stand about as fol- 


lows: 
CHARGES AGAINST NET EARNINGS. 


Py Pat Pa OPO PAT PE SOE 


eee CIIONEE ok goa. cecda ced Ceawie CARTERS OHEMS 1,080,000 
OR in.) gia ca bead dod Khe OR BERS 600,000 
ee ee eee eee eee $3,203,656 


Net earnings for 1910, based on the ten months’ statement 
would aggregate approximately $3,027,727, leaving a deficit, 
after meeting the above charges, of about $176,000. 

In view of this probable showing, however, it is held by 
those familiar with the company’s affairs that the main- 
tenance reserve will probably have been sufficiently dimin- 
ished to cover the deficit and to permit the company to 
show some surplus, however small. On the whole, it is con- 
ceded that the actual situation of the Pacific company is far 
from satisfactory, particularly to,the holders of the common 
stock, which has never paid dividends and which apparently 


never will. 





National Secretary Ware Argues for Compulsory Connec- 
tion at Minnesota Telephone Convention. 

At the annual convention of the Minnesota Independent 
Telephone Association, held at the Ryan Hotel, St. Paul, 
on January 24, the principal address was delivered by J. B. 
Ware, secretary of the National Independent Telephone 
Association. 

Mr. Ware spoke at length on the accomplishments of 
competition in the telephone business during the past six- 
teen years. From 243,000 telephones in service in the 
United States in 1895, said Mr. Ware, the number has been 
swelled, largely through competitive operation, to more 
than eight million. Good service and reasonable rates now 
obtain, where formerly the contrary was the case. 

“Whatever the arguments as to competition,” said Mr. 
Ware, “all must admit that it has been of untold benefit 
to the public in the development of the business, in perfect- 
ing the service, and in lowering the rates.” 

He then called attention to the trend of the times toward 
the regulation by the state of its public utilities—a regula- 
tion that also implied protection. He declared that utility 
commissions are inevitable, and that honest ones will un- 
doubtedly prove beneficial both to the public and to the 
utility company. He discussed the number of local com- 
panies which have eliminated competition and by private 
contract have secured dual toll service, and urged that real 
universal service be accomplished through the passing of 
laws compelling all telephone companies to interchange 
service under state commission regulation and protection. 

Among the other speakers was the president, L. F. Clark, 
of Bellingham, who reviewed the events of the past year 
in his annual address, and called especial attention to leg- 
islation now pending which should be watched by tele- 
phone interests. W. S. Clay, of Hutchinson, secretary of 
the association, and P. M. Furgeson, of Mankato, its treas- 
urer, presented detailed reports showing the association to 


Goodrich, of La Crosse, Wis., enlarged on 
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be out of debt and in better financial condition than a year 
ago. 

W. B. Carman, of Detroit, read a paper on the “Prob- 


lams of Acquiring and Developing Territory”; W. G. Frank, 
of Springfield, spoke on “Village and Rural Development 
from the Financial and Accounting End”; and P. M. Fur- 
geson, of Mankato, talked on “Practical Management Ques- 
tions in Cities of 15,000.” J. N. Cadby, service field man 
for the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, gave a talk, illus- 
trated with lantern slides, on the work of that body. W. F. 
the benefits to 
telephone companies resulting from commission control, 
and endorsed the work of the Wisconsin commission. 

The officers, who were re-elected for the ensuing year, 
are as President, Lucius F. Clark, Bellingham; 
secretary, W. S. Clay, Hutchinson; treasurer, P. Furgeson, 
Mankato. 

Ameng the manufacturers who were represented at the 
meeting were: Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, by Messrs. Joy and Lawrence; Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., by J. J. Note; Cra- 
craft Leich Electric Co., Genoa, IIl., by Mr. Cracraft: Dean 
Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio, by W. S. Williams: Ericsson 
Mfg. Co., Buffalo, by J. S. Powers; St. Paul Electric Co.. 
by A. R. Rheinberger. 


follows: 





Washington Chamber of Commerce May Attempt to Limit 
Bell’s Rates in District of Columbia. 


Charles J. Darr, director of the Washington, D. C., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has asked that body to consider, at its 
February meeting, a proposed law regulating the rates which 
may be charged for telephone service by the Chesapeake 
& Potomac (Bell) Telephone Co. in the District of Colum- 
bia. The Bell has, at present, a monopoly of the telephone 
business in the District, and is practically without regula- 
tion as to the charges it may make. 

But two laws on the subject of local telephone rates have 
ever been passed, and these were riders on District appro- 
priation bills. One of them was the storm-center of a long, 
bitter fight between citizens and the telephone company. 
The company finally wore the citizens out and the case was 
abandoned, after several years had been devoted to it and 
many thousand dollars spent in litigation. 

The law proposed by Mr. Darr contains the following 
provision: “For each telephone installed and maintained in 
any store, office or place, for business purposes, with un- 
limited metallic circuit service, one party on a line, $60 a 
year; not more than two parties on a line, with unlimited 
metallic circuit service, $48 a year.” 

Another sectien of the bill provides a fine of not less than 
$100 nor more than $500 for any telephone company, or 
agent of a telephone company, which shall charge in ex- 
cess of these rates. Mr. Darr pointed out in laying the 
draft of the bill before the chamber at its recent annual 
meeting that the charge for private telephones is already 
regulated by law. The proposed law is to take effect 
July 1, 1911. 





Good Year for Sioux City Independent. 


Reports of a prosperous financial year and the declaring 
of a dividend of $3 per share, were the features of the an- 
nual meeting of the Sioux City (lowa) Telephone Co. In 
the report of Howard S. Baker, president and general man- 
ager of the company, it was stated that the past year had 
been the most successful in the history of the corporation. 
Officers were elected as follows: Howard S. Baker, presi- 
dent and general manager; F. L. Eaton, vice president; 
George C. Scott, secretary. 














Fires and Emergency Equipment 


How Independent Manufacturers Co-operate with Operating Companies in Effecting Speedy Restoration of Service 
—Importance from a Business Standpoint—A Recent Example, in Which 
Exchange Was Out Only Four Days 


A telephone exchange fire is a good deal like a hornet— 
its business end is in the rear. The thing that really hurts 
is the prospect of a loss of subscribers. In the annals of 
competitive telephony there have arisen at least two in- 
stances of a philanthropy which carries one back to the 
courteous warfare of the heroic age when every knight 
was bound In the south an In- 
dependent company lost a part of its multiple—and the 


by vows of chivalry. 





of the switchboard is a tangible item. The intangible, 
which is liable to develop into the thorny end of the situa- 
tion, is the loss of business. The fire is a signal to the com- 
petitor to jump in and grab off subscribers by the dozen, 
if he can. 

Fortunately this element of risk has been largely dimin- 
ished in recent years. The co-operative insurance organi- 


zation managed in Cleveland in the interests of the Inde- 


























Face of Trunking and Farm Line Section, After Fire Which Burned Out the Office at New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


competitor’s general manager called up and offered sym- 
pathy and the key to his stockroom. 

Again, a Bell exchange burned out in Pennsylvania, and 
when the emergency gang arrived from headquarters, they 
found an Independent wagon drawn up at the station, all 
ready to give substantial help. And in both cases they fell 
to, after the switchboards were working again, and stuck 
to their competition like the good business warriors they 
were. But this picture of the Golden Age of competition 
seldom arises in the mind of the manager when he is figur- 
ing out how much insurance he ought to carry. The loss 
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pendent companies is ready to write “use and occupancy” 
insurance on reasonable terms, thus providing against loss 
of income during the time the exchange is actually out of 
service. The other side of the disaster is taken care of most 
admirably by the Independent manufacturers. Several of 
the leading companies make it a point of pride, as well 
as a substantial business asset, to be prepared to meet the 
demand of a fire order by a temporary shipment which is 
usually put on the cars almost before smoke has ceased to 
rise from the ruins of the lost equipment. Repeatedly in 
the past two or three years the columns of TELEPHONY have 
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carried news items giving the remarkable records made 
by Independent manufacturers in the handling of fire orders. 
Sometimes an entire equipment availabie for permanent 
service has been rushed into an exchange where only slight 
damage was done to the building; while in other cases, re- 
quiring entirely new cr remodeled quarters for the reception 
of the switchboard, an emergency equipment has been 























Back View of Board, Showing Destruction of Multiple. 


rushed on by express, a gang of installers have packed their 
grips and started, and service has been restored in a matter 
of hours. Subsequently a permanent board has been in- 
stalled, and cut onto the cables while the emergency board 
has been taking care of connections. 

The remarkable photographs shown this week give an 
idea of the extent of the destruction wrought by fire in the 
equipment of the Tuscarawas County Telephone Co., ‘at 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

General Manager W. B. Gregson, believing that the pic- 
tures would interest TELEPHONY readers, sent them on 
promptly, with the following letter: 

“No doubt by this time you have learned of our fire 
disaster which occurred at about 4:30 o’clock, Monday morn- 
ing, the 10th, | am therefore sending you under separate 
cover three views which we had taken of the wreck. I have 
numbered these on the back. No. 1 is a front view of our 
trunking and farm line section; No. 3 is a front view of the 
main board; and No. 2 is a back view of the entire board, 
which is the best we could get owing to the fact that the 
board stood very close to the wall. You can readily see 
by these views that the fire was complete and the only part 
of our equipment that was saved was a portion of the wire 
chief's room, storage batteries and relay bay. We imme- 
diately got busy with the manufacturers and closed ovr ar- 
rangements with the Dean Electric Co., of Elyria, both for 
temporary and permanent equipment. They got busy and 
installed the temporary equipment so that we were able to 
give service commencing with Saturday morning, the 14th. 
The building is being remodeled and repaired, and the per- 
manent equipment will be installed and in complete working 
order not later than February 15. You will understand 
that this is the means of prompt action, so much needed, for 
the reason that we are serving 1,700 subscribers.” 


TELEPHONY ’S Index for Volume 59 Ready. 
An index covering the important articles and news items 
appearing in volume 59 of TELEPHONY, including issues 





from July 1, 1910 to January 1, 1911, is now ready for dis- 
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tribution. This index will be forwarded to any one de- 
siring it on request 





Prominent Chicago Journal Fires Hot Shot at Bell Com- 
pany Now Before City Council. 

Morrison’s Chicago Weekly, a new journal which is hav- 
ing a wide sale on newsstands of the city, is featuring the 
fight in the council on the Chicago Telephone Co. On 
Jan. 19, prior to the vote in the city council which in- 
structed the city’s experts to draw up a rate schedule on a 
depreciated plant value, and figuring on wiping out the 
company’s surplus, this journal printed an extended review 
of the telephone matter, the tone of which is apparent from 
the following abstract: 

“Chicago telephone users are unfortunate sufferers be- 
cause of the following remediable things, chiefly: 

“Worn-out telephone equipment. 

“Construction work and repairing that are performed by 
incompetent workmen. 

“Eight-party lines that are represented to be four-party 
circuits 

“Many and diversified nickel-in-the-slot mechanisms. 

“A ‘rebate’ system with a joker in it. 

“Employment by the telephone company of young, under- 
paid and overworked operators. 

“An inadequate number of operators to handle the calls 
of the big downtown exchanges, as well as the lesser out- 
lying switchboards. 

Stalling’ and ‘four-flushing’ managers. 

“Generally incompetent management of the service. 

“And yet Mr. Sunny is urging that rates be raised with- 
out so much as a hint of a promise of better service from 
his company. It’s ‘The public be d d,’ and ‘For bigger 
dividends, hurrah!’ 

“What do you think about paying any more than you 
already pay for the service of the Chicago Telephone Co., 





Mr. Citizen-of-Chicago?’ 





Unusual Testimonial to Good Service. 
The Petroleum (Independent) Telephone Co., Oil City, Pa. 
was recently given a sincere and somewhat unusual testimonial 
by a family in Oil City which had been visited by death. A 

















General View of Board After the Fire. 


card of thanks for the attentions which had been shown the 
family, which was inserted in the Titusville Herald, con 
cluded as follows: “We wish also to thank the Petroleum 
Telephone Co. for its prompt service.” 





Loaded Submarine Cable’ 


An Account of the Work of the British Post Office in Connection with the Specifying and Laying of a Loaded 
Cable Across the British Channel—A New Factor in the Extension of 


European Communication Facilities 
By Major W. A. J. O’Meara, C.M.G. 


In 1908 the French and British administrations found A wide difference is found to exist between the ascer- 





that the public demand for telephone facilities between the 
two countries had increased, and as a result of the nego- 
tiations between the Postmaster-General and the French 
Government it was decided to provide four additional cir- 
cuits (i. e., two new cables) between England and France, 
each country providing and laying one. This also afford- 
ed the opportunity of attempting to extend the range of 
intercommunication. Three methods increasing the 
range of telephonic transmission so far as submarine ca- 
bles are concerned have been prominently before the engi- 
neer-in-chief’s staff, viz.: (a) By the use of heavier cop- 
per conductors, and by an increase, at the same time, of 
the separation between them. (b) By the provision of 
one or more closely arranged layers of suitable iron wire 
over the whole length of the copper conductors in the 
cable—the so-called “continuous” loading system. (c) By 
the introduction at regular intervals of suitably arranged 


ot 


tained values for attenuation of “continuously” loaded con- 
ductors and those which theory seems to predict. The 
expressions for inductance and eddy-current loss take 
cognizance of the air-gaps necessarily present in the wire 
winding, but the eddies are considered as existing in each 
circular the wire alone, assuming 
that no current flows from one wire of the winding to its 
neighbors. This is a possible source of discrepancy, but 
the errors so introduced are probably small. Perhaps a 
more important source of error lies in the somewhat in- 
determinate value of the permeability of the iron after it 
has been wound the conductor. Change of permeabil- 
ity due to overstrain during the winding of the iron is 
known to occur, and this may be large. The disagree- 
ment and calculated values of the at- 
tenuation of cable loaded in this manner requires, and is 


cross-section of thus 
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between observed 


receiving, further investigation. 
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Fig. 1. 


inductance or loading coils—the so-called “non-continuous” 
or “coil” loading system. 

The continuously loaded cable seems to offer an advan- 
tage, as being mechanically simpler than the “coil” loaded 
cable, but our investigations have shown that the increase 
in efficiency which it was desired to obtain could only be 
realized at an incommensurate cost. Moreover, it has been 
found that it is not possible to predict with sufficient ac- 
curacy, by mathematical calculation, the results likely to 
be obtained by “continuous” loading, owing to the diffi- 
‘ulty in attaching correct values to the electrical constants 
involved. 





*Abstract of a Paper read before the Institution of 


Electrical Engineers, London. 


Method of Enclosing Loading Coils Within 


Sheath of British Channel Submarine Toll Cable. 


In order to be absolutely on the safe side, when pre- 
paring the specifications for this new Anglo-French cable, 
it was decided that the general design of the new tele- 
phone cable in respect of the copper and the dielectric 
should be exactly similar to the type already in use, which 
it was known would provide telephonic transmission of a 
certain quality, and that the improvement desired could 
be obtained by the contractors either by means of “con- 
tinuous” loading or “coil” loading, the department simply 
stipulating in the specification that the attenuation con- 
stant should not exceed a certain definite value. The main 
reason for this was that if it had been discovered after the 
cable had been laid that coils introduced effects not fore- 
seen, the coils could easily have been cut out at a small 
cost and the department would still have had a cable as 
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good as the existing one. It is known that under certain 
conditions of design in the relation of the weight of gutta- 
percha to that of copper per nant, an effect is created re- 
ferred to colloquially as “drumminess.” “Drumminess’”’ is 
a property which causes speech to be muffled, and there- 
fore renders it less distinct. In an unloaded circuit ‘“drum- 
miness” is generally unmistakeable when the ratio K/R per 
mile is equal to 0.003. The greater this ratio the more 
marked is the “drumminess.” 

The features of the device for loading in the accepted 
tender are as follows:—The two double coils required for 
the four conductors of the cable, each coil being of slight- 
ly less than 6 ohms resistance and having an inductance of 
0.10 henry at 750 periods per second, are inserted at inter- 
vals of 1 naut (1.153 miles), but the two coils nearest the 
ends of the cable are inserted at a distance of only half a 
naut from the terminal apparatus, as experiments have 
shown that in this arrangement reflection losses are con- 
siderably reduced. Each double coil consists of two wind- 
ings on the same iron core, and one winding is connected 
in series with each conductor. By this means the gradual 
change in permeability in the iron core, due to ageing will 
not affect the balance in the two limbs of the telephone 
circuit. Each coil is protected with a sheet of metal foil, 
in order to exclude all possibility of the silk covering of 
the wires of the coils absorbing moisture from the cylin- 
drical envelope of gutta-percha in which they are con- 
tained. The cores of the cable are connected to the en- 
velope at its two ends by tapered solid gutta-percha joints. 

















Fig. 2. Easing Coil Section Over Drum of Cable Ship. 


The diameter at the center of the envelope is 3 in., and at 
the cores where the joints terminate 1 in. An annular 
rubber distance-piece is inserted between the two coils of a 
set to give greater flexibility. The total length of the joint 
is 30.75 in. As the diameter of the cable at the points 
where the coils are inserted is increased, a larger number 
of sheathing wires are required at those points than over 
the conductors alone. This difficulty is ingeniously over- 
come by starting a second layer of sheathing wires over 
the cores, about 27 ft. from the center of the coil envelope 
and gradually working them into a single layer with those 
over the bulge. Finally they are terminated as a second 
layer again over the cores at a distance of about 27 ft. 
from the center of the coil envelope. The method adopted 
in inserting the coils is shown in Fig. 1. 

It will be recognized that the mechanical problem in 
connection with this type of cable was more difficult to 
solve than the electrical problem, as it was necessary that 
the part of the cable containing the coils should be so 
designed that it could be paid over the sheaths of the cable 
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ship without any risk of damage to the coils themselves. 
However, I am glad to say that the manufacturers suc- 
ceeded in solving this problem in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. 





London Telephone Rates Furnished by Consul General Grif- 
fiths Give Ground for Comparisons, 


A dispatch from Washington says that figures of special 
interest to users of the telephone have been furnished to the 
Department of Commerce and Labor by Consul General 
Griffiths in respect to the cost of telephone service in Lon- 
don. The rates of subscription in the British Metropolis, he 
writes (including one telephone at the subscriber’s prem- 
ises), are as follows: Ordinary message rate service; (1) 
charges for connection with any exchange in the county of 
London within two miles of the subscribers’ premises, an- 
nual subscription, £5 ($24.32), message fees, two cents for 
each call to a subscriber on any exchange in the county 
of London, four cents for each call to a subscriber in any 
exchange outside of the county of London; (2) charges for 
connection with any exchange outside the county of London 
within two miles of the subscribers’ premises, annual sub- 
scription, £4 ($19.46), message fees, two cents for each call 
to a subscriber on the same exchange, four cents for each 
call to a subscriber on any other exchange. 

The minimum yearly amount payable by each subscriber 
for message fees is $7.30. The telephone trunk or long 
distance lines which connect the various telephone exchange 
areas throughout the Kingdom are under the control of the 
Postmaster General and are worked by his officers. The 
trunk lines can be used by callers at postoffices which are 
connected with the trunk telephone system as well as by 
subscribers and callers using telephone exchanges. 

The fees for the use of the trunk lines are as follows: 
Up to 23 miles, 6 cents; 23 to 50 miles, 12 cents; 50 to.75 
miles, 18 cents; 75 to 100 miles, 24 cents; every additional 
40 miles or fraction thereof, 12 cents. 





Herbert N. Casson’s Change of Heart and the Silly Dodge 
of a Magazine Editor. 


The expenditure of stockholders’ money for publicity fea- 
turing T. N. Vail as the head of a great, universal telephone 
system may tickle the vanity of the big chief. But it does 
not fool American business men. One of these, not in the 
telephone business, writes: 

“T have noted that Herbert N. Casson is throwing bouquets 
at the Bell company and Mr. Vail. I knew Mr. Casson about 
15 years ago, in Massachusetts, when he was a Socialist speak- 
er. He then had no use for even a man with small capital— 
that is, small as compared with the A. T. & T. Co. What a 
change of heart he has had! 

“Some time ago I had long distance calls here from St. 
Louis and Nashville, and it was utterly impossible for me 
to get the messages at all. I wasted nearly half a day’s 
time on them, and finally the parties resorted to telegrams. 
I found out later that both of these parties were obliged to 
pay big toll bills for service they never got. 

“I wrote to one of the magazines I take, that carries the 
‘universal service’ ad, related the above experiences, and re- 
quested that they cut out the ad as their advertiser did not 
‘deliver the goods.’ The only satisfaction I got was a letter 
saying that they got good long distance service, and had re- 
ferred my letter to the A. T. & T. Co.” 





Commission Fixes Rates for Canadian Bell. 
Following instruction recently issued by the Railroad 
Commission the Bell Telephone Company of Canada has 
put in effect rates of $30 for house telephones and $50 for 

business telephones all over the city of Toronto. 























The Overturn of Civilization 


Is This the End?—The Trusts’ Defense—Our Laws Helpless to Protect Masses from Ruin and Slavery—A 
Hungry Tiger’s Argument—Government’s Action at Washington Against Trusts 
Develops Sinster Results 


By J. C. Kelsey 


I honestly believe, the first thing any human being did was 
to cut off his nose to spite his face. 

Listen to this: 

“Industrial corporations owe no duty to compete, and no one 
is under any legal obligation to do it.” 


Sounds like a Bell argument, doesn’t it? 


“The power of money, expressed in private property owner- 
ship, can not be limited.” 


But go on: 
“The power may be so great as to ruin and enslave the 
masses of the people.” 


But listen to what is coming: 

“Yet to set boundaries to its rights, even though it should 
monopolize industry, and so engulf commerce, would be to 
overturn civilization itself.” 

Note the ominous words: “Enslave,” “Ruin,” “Engulf.” 


This is the gist of the argument of the Tobacco, Oil and 
other trusts in the hearing now before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


The United States !—the alleged “land of the free and home 
of the brave.” 


The trusts are so bent upon monopoly that they are willing 
to take chances of going to ruin with the masses. 
Ruin the masses, and the ruin of the trusts will follow. 


The attorneys for the trust, before the Supreme Court, 
talked a great deal like a French nobleman before the Revo- 
lution. 


But the fight is on; the enemy is out in the open for the first 
time; he is dislodged. 


It has taken many years to make them come out in the open 
and fight for their existence—and then, when forced out, what 
argument ! 


The wolf met a lamb at the creek. 
The lamb advanced a dozen logical reasons why his life 


should be spared. 
But the wolf was extremely hungry and he ate the lamb, 


wool, arguments and all. 


The trust lawyer talks like a fool before those black-robed 
judges in Washington: Enslave! Engulf! Ruin! Overturn 
civilization ! 

Well, civilization has not much to brag about. 


George Gould is willing to hand his seventeen-year-old daugh- 
ter over to an old man—for a reason, we suspect. 


Don’t blame the mother. 


American railroads need money. 





They must get it in Europe. 
Little Vivian Gould is a stock bonus, just as every railroad 
magnate’s daughter is. 


Andrew Carnegie is talking about a perfect man. 

Well, Andy isn’t one. 

Andy has a hard time trying to forget Homestead. 

If Andy would look beyond his flatterers, he would realize 
what a contemptible joke he is. 


Civilization ! 


Well, it should be overturned, if the present is the best we 
can expect. 


But the fight is on! 
The Oil Trust and the other trusts want to own the earth. 
But they are in danger of a check. 


They are out in the open—that is something. 
There is no defense on earth as good as a retreat. 


Had George Washington risked a single battle in the 1776 
days, you and I would be British subjects. 
George never won a battle, yet he got the decision. 


The trusts have heretofore adopted these tactics of Fabian, 
but are now in open engagement with the people—if one could 
call the black-robed judges the people. 


Can we depend upon them to exercise common sense above 
the law? 

Can we depend upon this body to prevent a great money 
power from cutting off its nose to spite its face? 


Money powers have never been extraordinarily sensible. 
And they need forcible check. 


Possibly the day is past when a man can make his living 
with axe and rifle, but to be a nation of hired men is re- 


pugnant. 
And to be like Europe is inevitable, when all construction 


work is done. 


But our country has one hundred years of constructive de- 
velopment ahead, before any silly group of men may even 
think they can enslave, engulf and ruin the country. 


The heavy artillery of the trusts is mounted at Washington. 
Lawyers of alleged brains and brilliancy are there—famous 
lawyers, too. 





Say, what constitutes a famous lawyer? 
Simply to be hired by a trust. 


We are a queer nation—a queer people. 
Possibly we would be happier as slaves, I don’t know. 











We love lords and dukes. 
And we worship at the shrine of “what we have not.” 


The farmer in Kansas will go to his county seat to see the 
oculist. 

The county seat merchant with bad eyes goes to Kansas 
City for treatment. 

The Kansas City man goes to Chicago. 

The Chicago man goes to New York. 

The New York man goes to Vienna. 

I cannot say where a Vienna man goes for treatment, but 
he goes somewhere else. 

So, famous lawyers are arguing before the Supreme Court. 

Famous, because they live in large cities. 

They are pleading before our highest court. 

For your good? Of course not! 


New York wants it all. 
All headquarters must be there. 
They need the money. 


Before the Supreme Court, the trust lawyers are making 
the remarkable declaration that “United States laws are pow- 
erless to curb the destruction of competition.” 


So that is the object of the money power! To curb compe- 
tition. ‘ 
Does not that sound like the Bell arguments? 


Remember that the oil and tobacco trusts are not alone in 
the fight. 

If the Supreme Court recognizes the claim of the trust 
lawyers, then Bell Telephone and other imitation or “would- 
be” trusts will follow. 

The Bell company will then buy and merge without fear of 
law. ’ 

But the Bell company does not have the same advantage that 
tobacco and oil have. 

Manufacturing is a different occupation. 

The Bell company is an operating company. 

The public has had a taste of Bell monopoly and did not 
like it. 


But the trust lawyers want immunity from past crimes. 

“Do not judge the trusts by their early-day crimes,’ is the 
eternal cry of their legal jackals. 

It is an excellent argument. 


A man who committed a murder in 1875 should not be called 
murderer because it was common in those days. 
Lovely ! 


a5 


Now listen to our own Morgan & Co.: 

“The community of interest is that principle that a certain 
number of men who own property can do what they like 
with it.” 

That is not only the Morgan idea, but the New York idea. 


It means that 100,000,000 people are to bow to the will of a 
few New Yorkers. 
It will not do! 


Here is another idea: 
“Any competitor in trade may buy the business of another 
If by 


for the express purpose of getting rid of a competitor. 
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lawful means of competition he compels them to sell to him, 
it is legitimate gain.” 

It looks as if old Dr. Competition himself is on trial for 
his life. 

Poor old Dr. Competition. 

They don’t like you! 


And are in a conspiracy to take your life. 

It looks as if we are to go back to the Elizabethan era. 

It looks like a case of the basest ingratitude. 

It looks as if a mistake had been made— 

As the good-hearted farmer, “seeing a frozen viper in his 
path, he took compassion upon it, and warmed it in his 
bosom.” 

When the viper recovered its existence, it gave the farmer a 
death-wound. 

The great trusts, now seeking to “ruin,” “enslave,” “engulf” 
the people,’ are the very ones which were fostered by the 
American people. 


Infant industries once, crying in the cradles for protection. 
Compassionate people protected them. 

Cruel giants now! 

Crushing the compassionate people is now their ambition. 
But the people giveth, and the people (can) taketh away. 
The people are the final judges. 


What would Supreme Courts and Congress and Senate and 
Army and Navy do, if 100,000,000 engulfed, enslaved and 
ruined people should rise up, and in one short day destroy 
every dollar of trust property? 

Nothing! 





_ People are no better mannered than they were before the 
French Revolution. 


Would it not seem tragic if a great mob blocked Wall and 
Nassau streets, and hanged J. P. Morgan and many others to 
the statue of George Washington? 


Yet that is exactly what the community of interests is trying 
to do with the people’s best interest—to have the privilege of 
doing what they please with what are people’s real rights. 


It would be outrageous, of course, but such a condition is not 
impossible. 

And it would be no more outrageous if one group of men 
could control the country, and enslave, engulf and ruin it. 


The strength of a nation lies in its individually satisfied 
people. 

People have to be independent or have means of support 
to be happy. 

The greatest good to all is just what the money interests 
will have to admit. 


They can not fight this principle—if they do, defeat is cer- 
tain. 

A hungry man will fight. 

And the trusts are planning to make him hungry. 

They are biting off their noses to spite their faces. 


What is the use of great millions when others go hungry? 


Getting back to the Telephone Trust—a monopoly as con- 
templated means two things: 
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Increased cost to the public. 
Decreased wages to the employes. 


A double-edged sword will make the telephone one of the 
greatest earners in the world. 


Is the present time the proper moment to acquire a monopoly? 
The Supreme Court will decide. 


Mr. Independent Man: 
Take your time! 


Do not be in a hurry. 


Mora: The victor usually appropriates the spoils 


Briefs in Case of Louisville vs. Cumberland Bell Ordered to 
Be Filed Within Two Weeks. 

According to a recent decision of Judge Walter Evans, of the 
Federal Court, the final briefs of attorneys representing the City 
of Louisville and the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
in the case whereby the city seeks to reduce Cumberland rates 
in Louisville, must be filed within two weeks’ time, and the 
affair will then be decided on its merits by Judge Evans. 
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A few days ago Judge Alex P. Humphrey and Attorney W. L. 
Granberry, representing the Cumberland interests, together with 
City Attorney Clayton B. Blakey, for the City of Louisville, 
made lengthy arguments before Judge Evans on the findings 
of Special Master Henry Burnett. The latter, after a year’s 
investigation of Cumberland earnings, decided that these were 
disproportionately large and that the present rates of the Cum- 
berland are exorbitant. 

The chief points to be argued, according to Judge Evans, 
are the present value of the property and the ruling of the Mas- 
ter that toll rates for long distance messages must be credited 
to the local plant. 





Home Independent, of Mobile, Alabama, Holds Annual 
Meeting—Favorable Report by Manager. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Home (In- 
dependent) Telepone Co., of Mobile, Ala., held at the com- 
pany’s offices in that city, the officers were re-elected, as fol- 
lows: President, E. L. Barber; vice-president and general 
manager, W. H. Bryant; secretary and treasurer, R. L. Doug- 
las. The directors include Messrs. Barber and Bryant, and 
Adam Glass, W. P. Bowman and Clive C. Handy. 
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Los Angeles “Examiner” Recognizes Accomplishments of 
Home Independent and Comments on Growth. 

In a leading article referring to the recent cutting over of 
the Los Angeles Home (Independent) Telephone Company’s 
system from manual to automatic, the Los Angeles Examiner 
pays a very handsome tribute to the Independent company and 
to its accomplishments. 

Says the Examiner, in part: 

“That Los Angeles, the metroplis of southern California, 
has been a firm and strong supporter of the Independent tele- 
phone is illustrated in the fact that in only eight years of 
active business the Home Telephone & Telegraph Company, of 
Los Angeles, is now operating almost 40,000 telephones, giv- 
ing its subscribers a modern automatic service. These sub- 
scribers are embraced in a territory which includes the entire 
city of Los Angeles, together with a number of suburban towns 
and locailities close by. 

“From its handsome building on South Olive street the 
company is now operating 14,000 main-line telephones, with 
an aggregate of 21,000 telephones, including extensions and 
various other additions and attachments. Several automatically 
equipped sub-exchanges are maintained in the outlying districts. 

“Los Angeles, during the past eight years, has become known 
as the greatest user of the telephone in the world in proportion 
to population, and the equipment and service to subscribers 
generally is considered the best to be found.” 

Recounting briefly the history of the company, the article 
continues: “In 1902, the Home Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, of Los Angeles, was organized by local capitalists and 
the company erected a building at 246 South Hill street, which 
it still owns and has in partial use. It began active business 
with approximately 3,000 subscribers and installed a 10,000-line 
manual switchboard. It was estimated that this manual 
switchboard would accommodate the business of the company 
for an indefinite period. Soon this 10,000-line board was 
seriously taxed and the company was confronted within the 
limits of its mechanical resources.” 

The conclusion of the Home company to replace its entire 

manual equipment with the automatic is then mentioned, to- 
gether with the establishment of several automatic sub-ex- 
changes in various parts of the city. The Examiner then goes 
on: 
“To do this the building on Hill street was found to be too 
small and not properly arranged, the new building at 716 
South Olive street was erected. This was about four years 
ago and today the company has finished the most difficult piece 
of telephone engineering, it believes, ever undertaken any- 
where, as well as having one of the handsomest office buildings 
in Los Angeles.” , 

In conclusion it is stated that while this transformation 
finally has been consummated, the subscribers have suffered 
no serious inconveniences, have retained their telephone num- 
bers and have hardly been aware of the fact that their tele- 
phones were evolving from one system to another. 





Bay Cities Company Opening New Towns. 

The Bay Cities Home (Independent) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is conducting an active campaign in the various 
towns on San Francisco Bay, following out its plan to make 
its service cover the entire territory there. A franchise 
for the company is now pending at Chico, in which town a 
representative of the company states, long distance connec- 
tions will be established and pay stations prior to the build- 
ing of the local plant. 





Secure Options on Independent Minority Stocks. 

It is understood that options have been clostd in the last 
few weeks for the minority stock of the Independent telephone 
properties at Bloomington, Bedford, Washington and Vin- 
cennes, Ind. The options, which hold for sixty days, ‘were 
taken by Cleveland men. : 
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Illinois Supreme Court Refuses Rehearing in Suit Against 
Western Union—Important Precedent. 

The Illinois Supreme Court has denied the rehearing 

asked for by the Western Union Telegraph Co. in the suit 

vegun against it by the Providence Washington Fire Insur- 


ance Co. This finally disposes of the matter, as no further 
appeal is possible, and establishes the point that a telegraph 
company can be held liable for the loss suffered by a fire 
insurance company through failure to deliver a telegram. 

This will probably become the leading case on this sub- 
ject. It was fought to the last ditch by the attorneys for 
the telegraph company, who claimed that the decision 
would involve them in endless litigation and increase their 
liability for losses to such an extent that an advance in 
telegraph rates would be necessary. 

The facts are these: On April 30, 1901, the Ohio special 
agent of the Providence Washington wired its agent at 
Newark, Ohio, from Van Wert to cancel a policy on a paper 
mill, confirming his telegram by letter. The telegram was 
never delivered, although the agent’s office was in the same 
block as that of the telegraph company, and it developed 
during the trial that the telegram had been missent to New 
York. 

In the trial it was proved that the agent was in his office 
the day the telegram was sent and that the assured upon 
whom notice of concellation was to be served was also in 
town so that the cancellation could have been effected if 
the telegram had been received promptly. The letter con- 
firming the telegram reached the agent May 2, 1901, and 
he at once gave the required five days’ notice of concella- 
tion, but the risk burned May 6. 

The Providence Washington settled its claim and then 
sued the telegraph company. This suit was brought in the 
State Court and the telegraph company transferred it to 
the Federal Court. That suit was then dismissed and begun 
again in the Municipal Court at Chicago for a smaller 
amount than the $2,000 limit above which cases can be 
appealed to the Federal Court. Judgment was given for 
the insurance company, and on successive appeals this ver- 
dict was upheld by the Appellate Court and the Supreme 
Court, the latter now refusing a rehearing. The decision 
is of especial importance to insurance companies, as they 
are constantly cancelling undesirable risks by wire, and 
failure to deliver messages might at any time cause a heavy 
loss. 





Cumberland Company Wasting Money. at Paducah Ad- 
vertising Old Bell Report that Has Been Proven False. 
The Cumberland company must be afraid it is going to 

lose a lot of business in Kentucky. The Paducah, Ky., Sun 
in a recent issue contained an advertisement of nearly a 
page setting forth some alleged Independent telephone 
failures. This matter was taken verbatim from the in- 
famous circular which was issued by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in 1908, largely based on news- 
paper clippings and other inaccurate sources of informa- 
tion. 

At the time this appeared TELEPHONY investigated a 
large number of the items in detail, and found that some 
of them were fabrications made out of whole cloth, while 
other alleged failures were in reality reorganizations of 
solvent companies, and the greater proportion of the valid 
items related to exceedingly small properties, such as 
farm line organizations. 

While the Cumberland company is spending a slush 
fund in accordance with an insane and greedy desire to 
stamp out the business of its competitor by advertising 
of inaccurate statements, the public in various parts of 
its territory is clamoring for the expefiditure of money 
to provide an up-to-date service. 








Aurora Interstate Will Remain Independent 


Absolute and Unqualified Statement to This Effect Made by Fred A. Dolph, One of the Receivers, to Set at Rest 


Rumors of Bell Control—In Two Months Company Paid All Debts and Bond Interest 
and Closed Quarter with Cash Surplus of Over $20,000 


The Interstate Independent Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Aurora, IIl., will not fall into the hands of the Bell tele- 
phone interests. All rumors that the Bell has obtained 
control of the Interstate company, or that it is successfully 
working out plans to obtain such control, are finally set at 
rest by this declaration of Fred A. Dolph, one of the re- 
ceivers of the Interstate. 

To a representative of TELEPHONY Mr. Dolph said: “The 
Interstate Independent Telephone & Telegraph Co. is and 
will remain Independent. You may make that statement 
as strong and unqualified as you choose. Receivers were 
appointed for the company by the court largely with that 
end in view—to prevent the control of the company pass- 
ing into Bell hands. The concern is in excellent financial 
condition and we find that it is strengthening its position 
every day.” 

“The property has been put on a strictly business basis. 
One evidence of this and of the conservatism which char- 
acterizes the present management is the fact that, although 
the pay roll has been increased $1,000 a month, the better 
to handle the business, the disbursements have been re- 
duced $12,000 a month, including the extra expenses of the 
receivership, 

“Without employing solicitors, we put on 118 new sub- 
scribers in Springfield in two months, and 94 in Peoria in 
the same time. The gain in Aurora was also satisfactory, 
in spite of the fact that the Bell has had a large force of 
solicitors at work. In Joliet, which has the oldest equip- 
ment in our entire system, and where the Bell has a new 
and modern plant, we lost only 29 subscribers, and this in 
the face of Bell offers of free trial service for a long 
period.” 

A statement for the last quarter of 1910, together with a 
letter which is being mailed to the security holders, indi- 
cate that the Interstate is making gratifying headway in 
solving such financial difficulties as have beset it under the 
former management. The letter is, in part, as follows: 


It is with a feeling of pride that we are able to re- 
port to you that for the first time in our history we 
owe absolutely nothing for floating indebtedness, in- 
terest or taxes. 

The receiver’s quarterly statement for the period 
ending December 31, 1910, copy of which is enclosed 
herewith, shows an earned surplus of $20,137.69, which, 
if continued, would soon enable us to resume the pay- 
ment of stockholders’ dividends. This quarter’s sur- 
plus exceeds that of any previous quarter by over 
$10,000. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our company became 
involved in a receivership because of operations of its 
former officers, yet the quarter just ended shows a 
steady, healthy increase in ail departments. 

In order to increase our income from toll business, all 
of our subscribers have been furnished with an alpha- 
betical list of the 2,240 cities and towns in Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri and Indiana reached over our own lines 
and those of connecting companies. All toll lines have 
been patrolled and in all respects put in first-class con- 
dition, which enables us to give the best long-distance 
service ever offered. 

Since the appointment of receivers we have met with 
them regularly and are working in conjunction with 
them to make your propertty all that you have so long 
desired. 

The letter is signed by H. D. Wagner, president; A. T. 
Mathewson, treasurer; and Adam S. Clow, secretary, by 


order of the Executive Committee. 





The statement of earnings and expenses which accom- 
panied the letter was as below: 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Three Months Ended December 31, 1910. 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash collections to Oct. SF, 2080........c0cccceees $ 22,918.08 
Cash collections by receivers to Dec. 31, 1910.... 78,867.62 


$101,785.70 


EARNINGS. 
er er A ae re eee, $78,173.75 
Tolls . 16,497.84 
WRSSCOT ARGOS: icc oc db65 sc ccccscaccsces 


3,975.64 


$98,647.23 


Excess collections over earnings..... 3,138.47 
$101,785.70 
EXPENSES. 
Fixed charges, interest, taxes and in- 
SMGMNNES coo io ieee ieee a $33,340.27 
Current operation and maintenance... 45,847.74 


$79,188.01 
22,597.69 
2,460.00 


Surplus 
Less current bills not due........... 


PUY RAMI scene thc iol Seacssacsealcaouasous $20,137.69 

A few days prior to the issuance of this statement Mr. 
Dolph announced that sufficient funds had been placed in 
the bank to pay all the outstanding debts of the company 
and that all bond interest had been met on the $2,390,000 
of bonds in the hands of the public. The concern has been 
straightened up under the receivership in about two months 
without the employment of any extraordinary measures and 
its debts met entirely out of the company’s earnings. 

As recently reported by this paper, suit has been begun 
against H. H. Evans and other former officers of the In- 
terstate on the ground that they, through the operation of 
a construction company, had received large sums of money 
to which they were not entitled. 





Major General Grant Asks New York Commission to Force 
Bell to Connect With Post Switchboard. 

Major General Fred. D. Grant, commanding the Depart- 
ment of the East, at Governor’s Island, New York City, has 
raised an interesting question with the New York Public 
Service Commission. He has asked the commission to re- 
quire the New York (Bell) Telephone Co. to furnish trunk 
line service to connect with the post telephone switchboard 
installed by the government. 

General Grant states that the company has heretofore 
declined to grant the connection with such service on the 
ground that their regulations will not allow them to permit 
foreign instruments to be their lines. General 
Grant says that for administration purposes at military 
posts the signal corps of the army installs telephones of the 
latest pattern and switchboards which can be used for post 
inter-communication only, but cannot be used in the fur- 
nishing of communication with commercial firms in view 
of the prohibition referred to. He believes that since the 
equipment furnished by the signal corps is standard and 
would not interfere in any way with the proper workings 
of a commercial system, it certainly would give greater 
facilities at army posts for the transaction of official busi- 
ness if the telephone company were directed to furnish 
the connection with post line service only to post telephone 
switchboards on military reservations. 


used on 








Pennsylvania Against Compulsory Connection 


Western Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association Unanimously Passes Resolutions Condemning Physical 





Connection with Competing Companies and Appoints Delegates to Present Similar Motion 
at National Convention—Situation of P. & A. Company 


The Western Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation has gone squarely on record in opposition to the 
physical connection of competing telephone companies. 
At its second annual convention, held at the Hotel Antler, 
at Pittsburg, the resolution unanimously 
adopted: 


WHEREAS: The question of physical connection of 
all telephone companies is becoming a live issue before 
the Independent telephone interests of the country, 
and 

WHEREAS: The matter will be brought before 
the National Independent Telephone Association at its 
convention in February, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: That the Western Pennsylvania In- 
dependent Telerhone Association in convention assem- 
bled, begs leave to record its opposition to any law, or 
resolution, having for its object the connection of In- 
dependent telephone lines with the lines of any non- 
Independent company, believing the same would stifle 
competition, impede the service, be of but little benefit 
to any Independent company and in most instances 
would prove very detrimental. 


following was 


E. D. Schade, of Johnstown, president of the association 
for the year just closed, was delegated to present a reso- 
lution similar to the foregoing at the National Independent 
convention at Chicago next month. W. S. Paca, of Oil 
City, was named as an alternate in case of the absence of 
Mr. Schade from the national gathering. 

The Western Pennsylvania association has been giving 
considerable attention to the matter of establishing a basis 
for toll rates and, in pursuance of the question, has carried 
on considerable correspondence with the State Railroad 
Commission. The committee having the matter in charge 
summed up its conclusions in the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 

RESOLVED: That the companies, members of this 
association, do hereby adopt the following as a basis 
for computing toll rates: Eight-tenths of a cent per 
land air line mile, except that no interchangeable toll 
rates shall be less than ten cents, and all rates shall be 
computed on a five cent multiple basis, and the addi- 
tional minute rate shall also be based upon the nearest 
multiple of five cents. 

The above to become effective with the next issue 
of the Tariff and Rate Book issued by the Eastern 
Traffic Association. 

The Publicity Committee reported in favor of the issuance 
of a regular quarterly publication, to be distributed among 
the members. This plan was adopted by the convention. 
The responsibility for editing and publishing this quarterly 
bulletin was assumed by H. L. Lamb, of California, who is 
also the owner and publisher of the California Sentinel. 

J. G. Splane, general manager of the Pittsburg & Alle- 
gheny Telephone Co., of Pittsburg, made a statement to the 
meeting regarding the reason for the receivership for that 
corporation, which has been announced by this paper. The 
statement was as follows: 

On Jan. 10, Judge Josiah Cohen, in Common Pleas 
Court No. 4, appointed Senator William Flinn and 
Joshua G. Splane, receivers of the Pittsburg & Alle- 
gheny Telephone Co., on application of Attorney Rich- 
ard W. Martin, in behalf of H. V. McCullough, a stock 
holder. the receivers’ bond being fixed at a sum of 
$125,000. 


The allegation upon which the receivership was 


asked for is that its controlling officers, who are also 
in control of the board of directors, are charged with 
fraud, gross neglect, and inattention, palpable breach of 





trust, mismanagement and malfeasance in the control 
of the affairs of the company. 

The most serious charge made is that these officers 
have misused the funds of the corporation for their 
own benefit in depositing them in certain banks for the 
purpose of securing loans to bolster up the credit of 
certain corporations which they control, outside of the 
Pittsburg & Allegheny Telephone Co. 

The complainant states that the cash funds of the 
company, at present in the control and custody of its 
treasurer, are over $330,000, deposited in a number of 
banks and trust companies, that the company is finan- 
cially solvent, and able to meet all its outstanding debts 
and obligations, and has property and assets sufficient 
to protect the interests of the bondholders and stock- 
holders thereof, if the same are properly protected, for 
the use of said creditors, bondholders and stockholders. 

The telephone company has outstanding, $1,400,000 
worth of bonds, $2,000,000 preferred, and $2,000,000 com- 
mon capital stock. 

The court decree ordered the receivers to take poses- 
sion of all the assets, property, franchises, rights and 
privileges of whatever kind of the telephone company. 

They are authorized and directed to carry on all of 
the business of the telephone company, with the power 
to hold, demand or receive, and collect all the funds, 
assets and properties belonging to the telephone com- 
pany. 

They are authorized and directed to operate and man- 
age its business affairs, to pay out of its revenues and 
cash assets, all just claims or accounts for labor, sup- 
plies, etc. and to pay the current expenses for the 
operation and maintenance of its business. 


The question of changing the meetings of the association 
to semi-annual instead of quarterly was discussed, and it 
was the sense of those attending that the quarterly meet- 
ings should be continued. 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 
President, W. S. Paca, Petroleum Telephone Co., Oil City; 
vice-president, Dr. J. A. Haven, Summerville Telephone 
Co., Brookville; vice-president, J. Walter Barnes, Consoli- 
dated Telephone Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; secretary and treas- 
urer, H. E. Webb, Pittsburg & Allegheny Telephone Co., 
Pittsburg. The Executive Committee is composed of: E. 
D. Schade, Johnstown Telephone Co., Johnstown; T. D. 
Shufflin, Peoples Telephone Co., Butler; and E. J. Moore, 
Farmers Telephone Co., Point Marion. 

The delegates and visitors were the guests of the Double- 
day-Hill Electric Co., at a theatre party at the Grand Opera 
House on the evening of the first day’s session, and were 
the guests of Messrs. Frick & Lindsey at a luncheon at the 
Hotel Antler at noon on the following day. 

The next meeting will be held in Pittsburg some time 
during April, next. 





Independent Companies Declare and Pay Dividends. 

The directors of the Hastings (Neb.) Independent Tele- 
phone Co. paid, on January 1, the regular 3% per cent 
semi-annual dividend. 


The Cuyahoga Telephone Co., Cleveland, has declared its 
regular 1%4 per cent quarterly dividend on the preferred 
stock. This is payable January 31. 


The directors of the Citizens Telephone Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., paid on January 20, the regular 54th con- 
secutive quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 





Possible “Joker’’ in Compulsory Connection 


Argument Against Consideration of Question of Universal Connection Until Government Prosecutions Pending and 
Under Way Have Been Settled and Status of Bell Determined—Bell Interests 
Would be Largest Gainers Under Present Circumstances 


By Henry Shafer 


The question of what effect compulsory physical connec- 
tion will have on an ideal “universal” telephone system is 
the most vital question to Independent telephony that has 
arisen since the question, “Shall Independent telephone ap- 
paratus be standardized through a consolidation of the 
manufacturers?” was decided negatively a decade ago. 

In our own minds, when freed from all selfish ends, we 
all agree that the only ideal “universal” telephone system 
ever possible under private capital ownership, is one with 
full physical connection, without duplication, with the local 
exchange service owned and controlled in each community 
by the local business men, and the long-distance service 
owned by toll line companies, spurred by competition. 

What Independent Telephony Has Accomplished. 

It is an undeniable fact that Independent telephony has 
been a great benefit to the general public and users of the 
service, in that it has been instrumental in reducing and 
maintaining the rates at the lowest reasonable charge, in 
improving the systems to the highest point of perfection 
and modernity to which money and unfettered skill can ad- 
vance them, and in extending the service to remote places 
that otherwise never would have been reached. 

That Independent telephony, from a purely commercial 
and local-issue viewpoint, is an unqualified success, is thor- 
oughly demonstrated by the fact, that during the past fifteen 
years, more than four million telephones have been in- 
stalled by over twenty thousand separate and distinct or- 
ganizations, representing an investment exceeding $350,000,- 
000, nearly all of which exchanges are showing a profit of 
from 8 per cent to 30 per cent. 

If we have confidence in the safety of our republic, we 
can have no fear of the continued success of Independent 
telephony, so far as the making, defining and executing of 
just laws is concerned. 

How Physical Connection Might be Beneficial. 

It is true that there are no electrical obstacles to uni- 
versal connection and there never have been, although the 
Bell management (excepting the latest “power behind the 
throne”’—the House of Morgan), has for years insisted 
that connection between its system and Independent lines 
was impossible. 

It is also true that if the Federal government, or all the 
states in the union, would simultaneously enact laws and 
appoint competent commissioners that could force all com- 
panies to answer and connect all telephone calls without 
favor or discrimination and give equal service to all con- 
necting lines and systems; that could so regulate rates as 
to have a- uniform charge in all like communities and en- 
force fairness and equal operating rules to all companies; 
then compulsory physical connection would be beneficial 
to owners of private branch exchanges, to residence sub- 
scribers and some of the small business subscribers in cities 
now served by two systems. Possibly, for a few years, it 
would also be beneficial to owners of some of the large 
important Indpendent operating companies with well-con- 
structed, modernly-equipped systems in cities where the 
competing Bell exchanges are equipped with antiquated ap- 
paratus and the outside construction is in a dilapidated con- 
dition. 

In my opinion, for the large majority of the Independent 
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telephone exchange owners, as well as ultimately for the 
general public, it should be very carefully considered 
whether a decision at the present time favoring wide-awake 
compulsory physical connection would not terminate the 
same as, for instance, the taking of a promising young colt, 
feeding all he will naturally eat to get him into good 
condition for a long race, and then cutting him wide open to 
store away the few remaining kernels of corn, just “to ac- 
cumulate a little more on the side.” 

The all-important question to the Bell interests, as well 
as to Independents, is, not the few nickels and dimes the 
local Independent exchange comranies can collect for their 
proportion of calls to New York City or Boston—or any 
other points not now reached over Independent lines—but it 
is the effect compulsory universal physical connection will 
have on the general situation. 

Is it not true that Independent companies, with few ex- 
ceptions, are financed by local people who know the real 
value of the property, and that any additional securities sold 
to extend these systems must be placed locally? 

As to Comparative Financing Methcds. 

Is it not’ true that the capitalization of most large public- 
service corporations, and the value of any security pledged 
as collateral for a bond issue, floated to the public, are more 
generally based upon the earning power of the property, 
than on the actual cost of material and labor going into its 
original construction? 

Is it not also true that Bell securities are now being 
manipulated and largely floated into the hands of the gen- 
eral public in a manner similar to some of the wireless 
company stocks, the “oil-less oil-wel!” stocks, or the “gold- 
less gold-mining” stocks? 

This places the Bell interests in position, with all their 
subsidiary and allied companies, to “clean up” one or more 
of the members of their “family” during every foreordained 
general (?) panic (among stock-jobbers and bankers), and, 
as soon as “confidence is restored,” to re-finance them by 
the floatation of a re-capitalization and bond issue. 

Is it not also true that at the present time the Bell in- 
terests are operating a large proportion of their local ex- 
changes at a loss, and are maintaining them out of the 
profits of their long-distance business, and systems where 
they have a monopoly, and doing it advisedly for the pur- 
pose of having them as feeders for their long-distance lines, 
and especially to inventory them as “assets” for “collateral” 
to their bond issues? 

The Bell by Far the Greatest Gainer. 
Considering these facts, would not the American (Bell) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. be by far the greatest gainer 
in compulsory universal physical connection? 

Certainly! For the simple reason that if the Bell can 
temporarily abandon its exchanges which show a deficit 
and secure physical connection with about four million 
more telephone subscribers, with more than $350,000,000 
worth of up-to-date telephone property, and can greatly 
increase the feeders for its long-distance lines without one 
dollar additional investment, its own bonding capacity (as 
Wall Street usually figures its own, not other’s, property), 
would be more than doubled. 

This, from a general public-spirited standpoint, might 
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not be detrimental to the industry, if the additional capital 
were used to extend the service into fields not now served; 
but placing in the hands of the present owners of the Bell 
property the additional borrowing capacity of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, before our state or Federal governments 
can control or regulate its use, is, in my opinion, the one 
all-important factor that outweighs all the good that com- 
pulsory physical connection can bring to the public, and to 
the owners of Independent exchanges. 
Bell Policy Consistently One of Extermination. 

We pioneers in Independent telephony well know that the 
fundamental, all-important and uppermost policy of the Bell 
interests has always been to exterminate competition, if 
not by killing, then by buying at any price. 

Now, if they could acquire more than double their present 
borrowing capacity, considering their past methods and 
dealings, what could they do? 

What could they not do? 

On these points we can take into consideration the prac- 
tices and code of ethics of, not only the Bell interests in 
the past, but also of most of our monopolistic corporations 
and, in fact, of human nature itself. 

For instance, on interstate long-distance work: 

“Local Independent Company” calls “Monopoly City” 
several hundred miles away, over “Direct Independent Toll 
System.” 

“Monopoly City” 
you; try Punkville Bell Line.” 
is completed. 

Soon the Bell interests are philanthropic enough to pay, 
out of bonds issued on compulsory physical connection 
credit, to the Direct Independent Toll Company, the cost 
of their physical assets for their system. (And acquire 
more good property to bond for double its cost.) Next: 

“Competing Independent Telephone Exchange Co.” calls 
up “Monopoly City,” or, in fact, any other city over Bell 
toll line. 

Operator answers: “Line’s busy; call again.” Subscriber 
turns around to the Bell telephone, gives the same call and 
gets immediate service. 

Doubling Bonding Value of Plant. 

Soon the Bell interests are again philanthropic enough to 
pay with their “legal tender” for the competing Independ- 
ent company an amount equal to the cost of the material 
in the outside lines which do not parallel their own. By 
adding this property to their assets, showing their “annual 
deficit” and securing a raise in rates, the bonding value at 
this point will again be doubled. Next and last: 

“Non-competing Independent Exchange” would proba- 
bly get an offer for a swap of securities, equal to the cost 
of its physical assets. 

If this offer is refused, an opposition exchange would 
again be started, which would result in the Independent 
company getting the same offer as made the above-men- 
tioned “Competing Independent Exchange.” 

Nearly every one of you, if you will look back, can re- 
call experiences which had at least a taint of the above 
color, and we all know that if they had the chance the 
real color would be plainly visible. 

If you were in Wall Street, “long” on Bell securities, 
would not a “joker” like compulsory physical connection 
look good to you as a forerunner for a program as above 
indicated? Especially as you know that, with the present 
political situation in many of the states and throughout our 
country, thé enactment of proper laws to regulate rates 
and to prevent discrimination in transmitting calls and the 
appointment of competent commissioners to enforce such 


toll operator answers: “Can’t hear 
On this line the connection 


laws in all the States, will require several years of earnest, 
sympathetic effort on the part of the friends of Independ- 
ent telephony and of good government. 
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Considering the flock of “lambs” in the financial world, 
who follow and eat out of the hands of the Wall Street 
exploiting manipulators and their hirelings, and “money- 
changer” henchmen scattered throughout the land, is it 
not reasonable to presume that even the adoption on the 


part of the national body, representing over $350,000,000 
worth of property and nearly 4,000,000 subscribers (with 
whom the Bell does not now connect), of a mere resolu- 
tion simply setting forth that these Independents favor 
compulsory physical connection, would at once “bull’” all 
Bell securities, as they never before have been “bulled”? 

Now, looking at the other side, sitting beside your own 
fireside, freeing your mind from all selfish, grasping ambi- 
tion and considering human nature, what is your best judg- 
ment as to the effect of compulsory physical connection to: 
Independent telephony? 

Independents Divided into Four Classes. 

The Independents, we may say, are divided into four 
classes: 

Class 1—Rural systems where there are no Bell lines 
and where the Bell never would build any. 

Class 2—City exchanges, which have the competition of 
well-built, modernly-equipped Bell systems. 

Class 3—Independent long distance toll line companies. 

Class 4—Well-constructed, modernly-equipped Independ- 
ent exchanges, at present competing with Bell exchanges, 
with antiquated apparatus and dilapidated construction, 
which the Bell would like to temporarily abandon. 

In case of compulsory physical connection at the present 
time, or even only the knowledge that their Commander- 
in-Chief, the national association, and some of their Gen- 
erals, the state associations, favor such a plan, before some 
of these good things in the shape of protecting laws and 
regulating commissions have been actually put into force— 

Class 1, when the Bell offers its best terms on inter- 
change of service, would undoubtedly feel like the little 
boy does when the doctor gives him an uncoated pill; 

Class 2 would probably feel as would young girls, clothed 
in scarlet left all alone in the bull-pen; 

Class 3 would resemble a litter of defenseless puppies, 
eating their saucer of milk, with a big yellow mongrel want- 
ing it, especially when every one knows that it’s a case of 
“dog eat dog”; and, 

Class 4, last but not least, would be like the young scion 
of the rich, fresh from college, going into a “high-class” 
gambling den, trying to skin the proprietor. 

Class 4 would probably feel all right for a time, but 
would see the real situation when it was all over. They 
wouldn’t come out of the front door on Wall Street; they’d 
go direct to the subway. They’d probably come back on 
the limited all right, but it would be the Lehigh Valley, 
so the mountains might accidentally fall on them and give 
their heirs the accident insurance. 

A Plea for “More of the Same.” 

But, seriously, for the good of Independent telephone 
companies and, in fact, for the continued good of the gen- 
eral public, would it not be wise at the present time to 
adopt the Kentucky idea, and have a “leetle more o’ the 
same”—the good old stuff that has caused our marvelous 
growth and maintained our healthy condition? 


Don’t let us suck the cork for one drop “on the side,” 
but let each drink his own glass and wait for the next 
round, and openly and emphatically declare against “cut- 
ting ’er wide open.” Let us continue to follow the shield 
and the banner of anti-trust, anti-monopoly, Independent 
telephony, “of the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple,’ which has led to an overwhelming victory in every 
skirmish in the past, and following the trend of the times, 
will result in an uninterrupted march to an ideal universal 
locally-owned telephone system in the near future. 

















January 28, 1911. 


When we entered the Independent telephone field, we 
enlisted in the ranks of a noble cause for the good of our 


country. We set out to wrest from the most tyrannical, 
avaricious, law-defying and most strongly entrenched mo- 
nopoly that ever existed, the unjust powers it had acquired 
through invalid patents, unjust and unconstitutional laws, 
publicly paid and secret agents, through a score of years 
of unhampered exclusive operations at the expense of an 
unsuspecting public; and also to lay the corner-stone and 
foundation of an ideal universal telephone system. 

That we have accomplished what we aimed to do has 
been well demonstrated. This is fully realized and appre- 
ciated by the thinking public, and there only remains the 
completion of the superstructure on our own foundation. 

Now, when the fight for an ideal “universal” telephone 
system has been nearly won, why should we, just for a 
small commission on a few long distance calls, join hands 
by physical connection with the company which, through 
its own press agents and public statements, still claims a 
monopoly of the business—a company which has shown 
by many recent acts that where it regains a monopoly, it 
arbitrarily raises its rates, or forces the use of its receivers 
and transmitters at an exorbitant rental—a company which 
many of our states and our own national government, 
though surrounded by the suave “soft-pedal’” arch-angel of 
trusts, are prosecuting with all the powers at their com- 
mand, for its lawlessness and injustice to the public? 


¢ 
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Would not such action on your part be considered far 
more traitorous to the cause—yes, to our country—than it 
would have been for George Washington and Rochambeau 
to have surrendered to Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, even 
though Washington had prefaced their action by the state- 
ment, that for the sake of “universal” peace, for the good of 
the general public in the cities where the battles were 
raging, for protection against the American Indians, and 
for the conservation of the extensive property haldings of 
Robert Morris ‘and Company,” he favored compulsory 
physical connection with the British Empire? 

If any one (able-bodied) attempts to desert the ranks, 
label him and keep him in line as you have done with some 
other big ones, until he can be reconverted or replaced. 

When our Federal government has accomplished the 
good work it has so nobly begun, has dissolved or de- 
stroyed illegal combinations of capital acting in restraint 
of trade and fair dealing, has made it impossible for manip- 
ulators and “money-changers” to exploit large corporations 
and use their funds for purposes other than legitimately 
maintaining and extending their properties, with a fair re- 
turn on all the actual capital invested, has made it possible 
that the small companies have the same privileges and equal 
protection with the large corporations; then, and then only, 
in my opinion, is the time for Independent telephony to 
begin considering the question of compulsory universal 
physical connection. 


‘The Chicago Rate Hearing > 


Committee Adopts Hagenah Report, After Cutting Out Surplus—Mr. Sunny’s Arguments for Special Allowances— 
More About Depreciation—How Discussion of the A. T. & T. Company’s 
4%2% Royalty Was Stopped 


At the hearing on Monday, January 23, the council com- 
mittee got down to business, and settled upon the plan of 
dealing with valuation and operating expenses which should 
be adopted in working out a rate schedule. Under an 
opinion of the corporation council, it was decided that 
$60,000 from toll earnings might be apportioned to the 
Chicago surplus; this made the corrected surplus, on the 
basis of the income account submitted in Mr. Hagenah’s 
report, $216,000; and Alderman Long introduced, and the 
committee passed, the following resolution: 

“That Mr. Hagenah be instructed to proceed with the 
preparation of the schedule of telephone rates, to be based 
on the analysis contained in the report made to this com- 
mittee, and that he reduce the rate to the extent of the 
surplus of approximately $216,000, where his cost analysis 
shows the present schedule to be excessive or inequitable; 
and that said schedule of telephone rates be reported back 
to this committee.” 

The adoption of this resolution by a vote of 8 to 1 fully 
sustains Mr. Hagenah’s report, but proceeding on the 
basis of wiping out the surplus was not recommended by 
him. 

President Sunny Protests. 

“The operation of the telephone company on this basis 
will take the last penny out of the company’s treasury,” 
said President Sunny. “Besides cutting out the $216,000, it 
shrinks the value of the company’s property $5,000,000. A 
corporation doing an $8,000,000 business should be allowed 
a surplus of about $500,000. Time will be wasted in rate 
making on this basis, as we shall not be able to accept 
rates made on any such basis.” 

“T understand then that if rates were reduced on the basis 


of this report the telephone company would not accept 


them?” asked Alderman Sitts. 

“There isn’t a chance in the world of such rates being 
accepted,” replied Mr. Sunny. 

On the following day the newspapers contained 
statements from the telephone company, setting forth its 
claims for more liberal treatment than has been accorded 
by the committee up to date. Ald. Pringle says that Mr. 
Sunny’s defense before the committee was weak, and that 
the council is ready to have the case taken into court if 
the company refuses to abide by the council’s decision. 

A schedule for all rates will be submitted by the experts 
at a future meeting of the committee. 

Following is the conclusion of the detailed report of the 
previous hearings, which began last week: 


The A. T. & T. charge per station for services and instruments 
was given by Mr. Sunny as follows: 1883, 14.72; 1890, 13.43; 
1900, 5.35; 1910, 1.84. 


The Chicago Telephone Co. argued on Jan. 13 for inclusion of 
an allowance to cover expenditures which will be made necessary 
by the rearrangement of plant to permit the opening of a passen- 
ger subway now under consideration. 

Alderman Long said this is not the proper time to consider it. 

Mr. Sunny—Suppose we are put to a loss in 1912 or 1913. How 
can we take it up then? 

Mr. Sunny went on to mention other items of prospective ex- 
pense such as the installation of meters, and the effect of com- 
petition. He proposed that the council allow it to set aside a 
lump sum for contingencies, and asserted that the company 
would subscribe to any convention for its maintenance, but that 
it should be protected in this way as it could not go to the 
council at the end of the next five-year period and ask for a right 
to make up the deficit. 

Mr. Hagenah expressed the view that the company should not 
be compelled or permitted to provide for extra expenses in the 
matter of subway construction, but that the ordinance which 
throws the burden on the telephone company may be adjusted 

During the last three years the company has not established 


long 
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On the contrary 
after knowing that 


any reserve for subway construction expenses. 
it had wiped out its depreciation reserve 
subways were coming. 

RATE OF INCOME ON DEPRECIATION FUND. 


Alderman Merriam inquired if the actual return on reserves 
invested in plant were not 8 per cent and asked why it was not 
figured on this basis instead of on the 4 per cent basis used 
by Mr. Hagenah. 

Mr. Hagenah replied that the council could not charge the com- 
pany with ability to earn at the rate of 8 per cent, but that the 
company uses the money in its current business. 

Mr. Sunny offered the comment that the company will not be 
able to borrow from its depreciation reserve because whatever 
it can make out of earnings for such a reserve will do no more 
than keep up with actual depreciation. He believes the straight 


lines basis of figuring depreciation more directly applicable to 
the telephone company’s situation, and that it always will be. 


He further advanced the view that the telephone company should 
have the right to earn interest on the reserve, because it takes 
the place of property on which the company would be entitled 
to earn. 

Mr. Hagenah 
was unimpaired. 

Mr. Sunny—If you take away from us the power to earn on 
our now par value on account of depreciation, you must allow us 
to earn what we can on the depreciation reserve. 

Mr. Hagenah—We can’t provide a rate to take care of deprecia- 
tion in past years. 

If I understand the question it is whether the straight line 
basis is better for a plant with a short composite life, while the 
sinking fund basis is more appropriate for a plant with a long 
life. The proceeds of the reserve investment do not belong to 
the company properly. 

Ald. Long—I do not understand why the company should 
be chargeable with interest. If there were no depreciation it 
would earn money on all the plant; why should it not be entitled 
to earn on the depreciation reserve? 

Mr. Hagenah—lIt is still earning on the switchboard. Instead 
of borrowing from the bank and paying 6 per cent, it is borrow- 
ing from the reserve. If it pays 6 per cent on money this is an 
operating expense and the money is gone. The reserve is not 
used until the board is actually renewed. 

Mr. Sunny—Some time in the future the construction account 
may show $40,000,000, according to Mr. Hagenah’s depreciation 
table the actual valuation will be $30,000,000. * Unless we have 
$10,000,000 in reserves would we only be entitled to earn on $30,- 
000,000 instead of $40,000,000? 

Mr. Hagenah—Yes. 

Mr. Sunny—lIf we have reserves, then we are entitled to rates 
on $40,000,000. If the depreciation reserve is active so there is no 
cash in reserve, but always in property, does it not follow that 
depreciation should be on the straight line basis? 

Mr. Hagenah—When the time comes you would have to sell 
securities and reimburse the reserve. 


RATES MUST INSURE SAFE DEPRECIATION RESERVE. 


Mr. Hagenah—We cannot cut depreciation to 2% per cent 
because the company has only charged that much. They must be 
penalized for past mistakes, but we must allow them to take 
care of actual depreciation in the future, 

Mr. Sunny—We feel strongly that depreciation should be 7 per 
cent on the straight line basis. 

Mr. Hagenah—I feel that it is right to assume that the funds 
will be active and earning money. 

Ald. Long—How would the company finance subway losses? 

Mr. Hagenah—It would have to take money out of the surplus 
and might have to cut dividends. 

Ald. Long—Could we allow them an extra per cent at the end 
of the next five years? 

Mr. Hagenah—No. 

Ald. Pringle—Is the period too long? 
regulated every year or two years? 

General Manager Hibbard (in a stage whisper)—Every month. 

Mr. Sunny—The company has not actually earned enough to 
set aside the amount which should be devoted to depreciation 
reserve, and the deficit has been actual. The company has set 
aside what it could out of surplus after paying dividends. 

Ald. Merriam—You make dividends come first? 

Mr. Sunny—If we did not do that Chicago would have no tele- 
phone company in ten or fifteen years. 

Ald, Merriam—The traction companies paid high dividends and 
did not take care of depreciation and then went into the hands 
of a receiver. 

Mr. Sunny—The amount set aside has not represented our 
ideas of what the depreciation reserve should be, but a compro- 
mise between the interests of creditors, bondholders and stock- 
holders. It was the best we could do. 

Ald. Merriam—I do not understand why you should have trans- 
ferred the reserve and declared the stock dividend. 

Mr. Sunny—The $3,000,000 was never in the depreciation re- 
serve. At one time it was in the construction account as a 
shrinkage. Then it was transferred to surplus as an excess of 
net earnings belonging to stockholders. 

Alderman Merriam was here interrupted with a question. 


A. T. & T. VICE PRESIDENT DISCOVERED DEPRECIATION 
THREE YEARS AGO. 


Mr. Sunny—It was a comparatively recent discovery that we 
did need it for depreciation. Depreciation has not pressed on us 


stated that the serviceability of the property 


Should the company be 
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because the plant is practically. new. We counted on the com- 
mittee to take care of shortcomings due to inadequacies of the 
first rates fixed by the council. 

Ald. Pringle—I am still unable to 
of issuing stock dividends. 

Mr. Sunny—It reduces our payments to stockholders by $80,000 
a year. 

CHICAGO 5/4, PER CENT DEPRECIATION NO CRITERION FOR 
OTHER PLANTS. 

Mr. Hagenah—Just because we have arrived at 5% per cent 
as the proper allowance for depreciation in Chicago it is no reason 
that it is proper for other plants. Here a large percentage of the 
plant is underground, buildings are substantially built, and the 
wire plant is well protected. But it does not follow that 5% 
per cent is enough for other plants. We must confine ourselves to 
the physical features of the Chicago Telephone Co. 

Mr. Sunny stated his view of the theory of working capital 
to be that if the company should start out the first of January 
as a new concern and have to take care of bills up to the time 
collections were fairly under way, $1,000,000 would be the least 
amount it should have for this purpose. 

The question of a reasonable rate was argued at some length 
and Mr. Hagenah gave reasons for his conclusions that a tele- 
phone company shold have no less than 8 per cent; while Mr. 
Sunny stated rates must be fixed on a basis that will make it 
easy to get new capital; that they should be such as to keep 
stock well above par so that there will be a ready market for it. 


PROCEEDINGS ON JANUARY 18. 


At this hearing the special committee disposed to its satisfac- 
tion of the item of $147,400, shown by Mr. Hagenah to be an 
amount extracied by the A. T. & T. Co. without giving ade- 
quate return, under the 4% per cent agreement. This conclusion 
seems to have been reached without any careful detailed investi- 
gation whatever on the part of the committee, and without the 
production of definite facts from any independent source bearing 
upon the reasonableness of the charge. 


COMMITTEE DODGEwv THE MAIN ISSUE. 

Alderman Long, however, advocated passing over this matter 
and the method which was adopted absolutely eliminated the 
question of the reasonableness of the charge. 

It was suggested in the previous hearing by Mr. Hagenah that, 
as a portion of the A. T. & T. services related to construction, 
it would be proper to charge a portion of the 4% per cent to 
construction rather than to consider it all as an operating ex- 
pense, or overhead charge, as has been done. Mr. Sunny, who 
was quick to see this loophole, announced that the company 
would cheerfully charge the entire $147,400 to construction, and Al- 
derman Long spoke in favor of this method of disposing of it. In 
this manner, as far as the committee is concerned, the company 
seems to have simply gotten away with it. By making it a 
capital charge instead of an operating expense the matter is 
taken out of the items subject to discussion as having a bearing 
upon the present rate fixing proceedings, and can only come up 
again at the next rate investigation, at the end of five years, 
when it will be a proper question whether the company shouid 
be allowed in its plant valuation to include the sum disbursed 
in payments made to the A. T. & T. Co. Alderman Long and a 
few others asserted that they questioned the advisability of pass- 
ing on the reasonableness of the contract. 

Throughout the discussion of depreciation Mr. Hagenah con- 
tended vigorously that 5% per cent on a sinking fund basis, was 
neither too high nor too low, while Mr. Sunny reiterated his 
claim that the company should be allowed 7 per cent on a straight 
line basis. ° 

Mr. Hagenah quoted figures from previous reports including 
those of the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, allowing larger 
percentages for depreciation, which argument was disposed of 
by Mr. Hagenah with the statement that the plants are not 
at all similar, nor the highly protected investment of the Chicago 
Telephone Co. of which so large a portion, is in construction of 
the more durable types. 

A. T. & T. VICE PRESIDENT CRAWLS OUT OF SMALL HOLE. 

The most significant statement made by Mr. Sunny in this dis- 
cussion, and one which will be particularly interesting to Inde- 
pendent companies who have been hounded by the Bell Press 
Bureau for several years with the charge that they were ruining 
their properties, and robbing their stockholders by not taking 
care of depreciation, was the statement: ‘I don’t think any pub- 
lic utility company ought to be criticised harshly for not taking 
care of depreciation.’”’ This in connection with Mr. Sunny’s 
statement that three years ago the company for the first time 
discovered that depreciation was an important item to be taken 
care of and that it was an important discovery and Mr. Hage- 
nah’s clear statement that the company’s plant value assumed 
as a basis for earnings was reduced over $3,000,000 on account 
of its not having taken care of depreciation properly, makes the 
Bell company the butt of a joke on depreciation that entitles the 
Independents to the last laugh. It reminds one of the case of 
the farmer who was put to flight by a goat whose pasture he 
had invaded. The man, upon approach of the goat, ran to a 
tree, but not having time to climb, began to circle the trunk as 
fast as he could travel, closely pursued by the ferocious Billy. 
The man was a little better equipped in the speed department, 
and in this circular chase managed to grab the tail of the goat, 
who continued to wind himself around the tree, but let out a 
terrified ‘‘b-a-a.”’” The man, overjoyed at the unexpected turn 
shouted, ‘Yes, durn ye, ‘b-a-a!’ Who in Tophet started this 
chase, anyway?”’ 


reconcile the inconsistency 








The Automatic Traffic Dinetaes 


A Devtce for Increasing the Usetul Life of Manual Switchboards Handling an Increasing Traffic, But Having No 
Space for Multiple Additions—How Subscriber's Line is Connected 
to an Idle Plug 


There are many manual switchboards in operation which, 
owing to the success of the business, are full and over- 
flowing. Although they are still in good repair, additional 
subscribers cannot be given service without additions to 
both multiple and operators’ 
physical or other conditions make it inadvisable or impos- 
sible to make the addition. 

Again, many companies are facing the constantly grow- 
ing item of operators’ expense, which increases from year 
to year without corresponding increase in revenue. The 
indications are that the average salary paid to operators 
will not only fail to grow smaller, but will increase as the 
years go by. Hence, anything which reduces the pay roll 
by increasing the operator’s capacity or by eliminating the 
operator entirely, is worthy of the careful attention of the 
telephone manager and engineer. 

For such and other reasons the automatic traffic distribu- 
ter offers a means of relief which is claimed to be worthy 
of investigation. 

Those familiar with automatic telephony will understand 
the references which are here made to the Keith line switch. 
To others it may be briefly described as a means of allow- 
ing any one of a group of subscribers’ lines to connect with 
and use an idle trunk line in a small group leading into the 
switching system. For instance, in Fig. 1 ten trunk lines 
are shown symbolically. One may wish to arrange it so 
that 100 subscribers’ lines shall have access to these ten 
trunks, and be connected, when necessary, to whichever of 
them may be not in use. To do this a line switch is pro- 
vided for each subscriber’s line, being denoted by L. S. 7, 
L. S. 2, ete., in Fig. 1. Each line switch consists essentially 
of a plunger and a bank of ten sets of contacts. A mag- 
net M serves to draw the plunger into connection with one 
set of contacts in the bank and thereby to connect that 
subscriber’s line to the trunk connected therewith. 

When not in use all the plungers are kept in line by 
engagement with a shaft S, which rotates on bearings at 
B and B’. The master magnet at the top controls the posi- 
tion of the plunger shaft S in such a manner that all the 
idle plungers stand pointing toward the contacts of an idle 
trunk. If any subscriber removes his receiver from the 
hook, his line switch magnet M instantly draws its plunger 
No. 3 into contact with the idle trunk contact, let us sup- 
pose trunk No. 3 in this instance. The notched tail of the 
plunger is thus withdrawn from the shaft S. At once the 
master magnet moves the shaft so that the remaining 
plungers stand opposite the next idle trunk, say No. 4. If 
now any other subscriber removes his receiver from the 
hook, he will cause his plunger to take the indicated trunk, 
while the master magnet moves the remaining plungers on 
to the next idle contact. 

In the automatic traffic distributer, two 
switches are used, primary and secondary, substantially the 
same as are used in a modern full automatic board. (See 
Fig. 2.) The primary switches are grouped from 50 to 100 
in a group, serving as many subscribers’ lines. Each group 
is provided with ten trunks, though for simplicity only three 
are shown in the figure. These trunks run to secondary 
line switches identical in function to the primary switches. 
From the banks of the secondary switches run trunks to 
the operators’ positions, where they terminate in plugs, and 
accessory apparatus such as lamps, keys, etc. 


positions. In many cases 


sets of line 
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When a subscriber takes his receiver from the hook, the 
following events occur in quick succession: His primary 
line switch plunges in on an idle trunk, the secondary line 
switch connected to the trunk line switch thus 
to the trunk then plunges in on an idle secondary trunk. 
A lamp on this trunk now lights before an operator. All 
this has occurred in a fraction of a second. The operator 
obtains the number, lifts the 


connected 


then presses the listening key, 


MASTER 
MAGNET 
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Fig. 1—The Subscriber’s Line Automatically Selects an Idle 


Plug-Ended Trunk. 


plug, makes the busy test, inserts the plug in the multiple 
jack and rings. Supervision is obtained by two lamps as 
in standard manual practice. Either subscriber can work 
the hook to recall his operator. Hanging up the receivers 
gives the usual disconnect signals, on receipt of which the 
operator pulls down the single cord and restores the trunk 
to common use. 

By the means above described any of the secondary 
trunks is available for the use of any subscriber. This also 
secures the even distribution of the calls to all the opera- 
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tors. During times of light load, several positions can be 
made busy so that all calls will be delivered to the opera- 
tors who remain on duty. In this way the operator’s busy 
hour efficiency may be maintained during light load. Also, 
the night operator can handle the entire switchboard from 
one position, except in very large exchanges. The number 
of trunks in use at any position can be varied by the man- 
agement to suit the varied capacities of the operators, or 
if desired, all can be held up to the same degree of work. 
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Fig. 2—Lifting Receiver Causes Plunger to Connect Line to 
Trunk, 


No team work is necessary. If at any time the operating 
company desires to convert the plant to full automatic, it 
is only necessary to add trunking switches and connectors 
in the central office and attach calling devices to the com- 
mon battery subscribers’ telephones. 

The equipment for this type of service is manufactured 
by «he Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

A large field for the device is in exchanges having full 
multiples, and rapidly growing traffic. 
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Twenty Years of Telephony in Japan. 

The twentieth anniversary of the first establishment of 
the telephone in Japan was celebrated on December 16, 
1910. Mr. Nakakoji, the Japanese Vice-Minister of Com- 
munications, made some interesting statements with regard 
to the development of the telephone in that country. In 
1890, the year of commencement, there were only 16 sta- 
tions and 2 exchanges throughout the whole country. Ten 
years later these numbers had grown to 74 and 25 respec- 
tively, and there had been added 4 pay station telephones. 
The figures for 1910 are 1,568 stations, 708 exchanges and 
484 pay station telephones. As to the increase in the num- 
ber of subscribers, this may be judged from the fact that 
in 1890 there were only 343, in 1900, 11,668, and in 1910, 
126,720. So far a sum of $11,500,000 has been expended by 
the Japanese government on its telephone system, but in 
view of the fact that there are at present over 42,000 people 
waiting to have the telephone installed in their premises, 
it is proposed to increase the 1911 appropriation from 
$2,050,000 to $3,050,000. The large waiting list, a peculiar 
feature of telephony in Japan, has led to the practice of 
paying subscribers a bonus to give up their service in favor 
of an applicant who finds it indispensable. 





Prospect of Competition No Bar to Bell Growth in 
Chicago. 

The net station gain for the Chicago Telephone Co. for 1910 
was the largest of its history, amounting to 37,641. The com- 
pany announces a total number of stations amounting to about 
240,000 in Chicago, with 60,000 in the suburban district. The 
company figures on a future growth of 30,000 telephones a year, 
but under the stimulating influence of competition may experi- 
ence a more rapid enlargement. Evidently, although the Inde- 
pendent company has made a remarkable record in getting con- 
tracts, its sucess did not conflict with the business of the es- 
tablished company. 
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Special Requirements Met by Manufacturers of Switch- 
boards for the Government. 

The electrical equipment employed by the War Depart- 
ment for purposes of communication, owing to the emer- 
gency uses to which it is subject, must be of staunchest and 
most reliable construction to withstand extreme climatic 
conditions, rough handling and maintenance by inexperi- 
enced persons. Telephone switchboards, being in the above 
class, must likewise be designed to meet the severest re- 
quirements and operate under extreme conditions. To ob- 
tain apparatus of this type, the Signal Corps, under whose 
jurisdiction all electrical equipment employed by the War 
Department has been placed, has prepared detailed specifi- 
cations covering material and apparatus designed to best 
meet the exacting requirements of the department. 

These specifications for common battery visual signal 
switchboards cover three standard sizes, namely, 50, 100 
and 200-line ultimate capacity boards. Standardization of 
all government switchboards by the Signal Corps neces- 
sarily means that they will be more or less special with the 
manufacturers, which the illustration of a standard 100-line 
visual signal switchboard, fully equipped and designed in 
exact accordance with their drawings and specifications, 
clearly shows to be the case. 

The board is constructed of quarter sawed oak and has 
a dark mission finish. The line signals, of which there are 
100, are of the visual signal type and are designed to be 
operative on a 30-volt battery over a line circuit having a 
tesistance of 1,200 ohms. These signals are connected in 
series with double cut-off jacks, which are provided with 
exceptionally large number plates. 

The first common battery line signal is used for test pur- 
poses, being connected across the battery and in series with 
a resistance coil and push-button located in the panel on 
the left hand side of the board. The coil of this signal is 
so wound as to be operative on not less than 20 volts when 
connected directly across the battery. An indication of the 
approximate condition of the battery can thus be very read- 
ily obtained. To the telephone man this circuit will seem 
unnecessary, but, when the fact that these switchboards 
will be placed in use at forts and army barracks is taken 
into consideration, a simple arrangement for testing the 
batteries should be provided. 

Ten trunk circuits for connecting with magneto ex- 
changes are provided, the signal consisting of a manual drop 
directly connected to terminals, the associated jack being 
also connected to the terminals in series with 2 m. f. con- 
densers. This arrangement, of course, gives no supervision 
on the cords connected with trunk lines. 

The switchboard is wired for an ultimate of twelve cord 
pairs and is fully equipped. The cord equipment is a very 
simple arrangement consisting of a combined ringing and 
listening key and a negative visual supervisory signal for 
both answering and calling cords; the coils of the super- 
visory visuals act also as impedance to the current supplied 
through them to the cords for talking purposes. These sig- 
nals are mounted directly beneath the line signals, and are 
so placed as to line up with their associated cord pairs. 
The cords employed are of special construction, consisting 
of two steel conductors carefully insulated with braidings 
of linen and tussa silk, reinforced the entire length with 
a steel wire and covered with an even, close, hard finish 
linen braid. Due to this special construction, the length of 
the cords are only four feet instead of six, as is usually the 
case. 

The night bell equipment is of the standard type used 
with common battery visual signal switchboards; the loca- 
tion of the switch being in the right hand panel, as shown 
by the illustration. The operator’s and hand generator cir- 
cuits are also of standard _type. 

To guard against breakdown or failure, the wiring and 
-fusing of the board are especially elaborate. All lines are 
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terminated and are connected to their respective signals 
and jacks by means of hand formed cable, which, before 
being placed in the switchboard, is carefully boiled in bees- 
wax, and consists of No. 22 B. & S. gauge, tinned copper 
wire, with double silk and single cotton insulation. 

The connections between the line terminals and the pro- 
tectors are made with eleven cables of twenty pairs each. 
This sable is also of a special design, consisting of twenty 
twisted pairs of No. 22 B. & S. gauge, tinned soft copper 
wire, with double silk and single cotton insulation, the 
whole being protected by lead foil wrapped spirally and 
lapped. This is further covered with a heavy cotton braid, 
which is treated with fireproof paint. The wiring of the 
generator and operator’s circuits and battery leads from sig- 
nals, jacks and night bell to the fuse panel is done with 
rubber covered strand wire, consisting of sixteen soft cop- 
per strands, heavily tinned, insulated with 30 per cent rub- 
ber and covered with a close glazed cotton braiding. The 

















Special Board Built for Signal Corps. 


fuses for the switchboard are mounted on a %-inch Monson 
slate panel. One fuse lead is provided for every ten lines, 
and one for every four pairs of cord signals. Separate leads 
are also provided for the opgrator’s set. 

The roominess of the cabinet makes all connections very 
accessible, the apparatus being mounted so that it can be 
easily removed or adjusted without disturbing the wiring. 
Removable panels are provided for the front and rear of 
the switchboard, and for protecting the terminals from in- 
jury by the cord weights an entirely enclosed cord com- 
partment is provided. 

Two switchboards of this type were recently built for 
the Signal Corps by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Man- 
ufacturing Co. of Rochester, N. Y. 





Requires Operator to Give Bond Not to Marry. 

A dispatch from Spokane, Wash., says that a local hotel, 
in employing a telephone operator for its private branch ex- 
change, required her to give bond in the sum of $500 to insure 
against her marrying within six months. Duly qualified bonds- 
men have executed the instrument, and, should the young lady 
marry before June 21, 1911, the amount of the bond is to be 
forfeited to the hotel. The reason for this seemingly stringent 
requirement is that the hotel has had half a dozen operators 
married within as many months and the management is deter- 
mined to prevent such a contingency for a time at least. 
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Novel Illustration of Use of Telephone at Depth of 12,000 
Feet in Pennsylvania Coal Mine. 

The man at the telephone in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, Popular Electricity, is a Pennsylvania miner, 
standing in the engine room, 12,000 feet down a 4 per cent 
grade, from the entrance to the shaft. To obtain a flash- 
light photograph these conditions difficult 
task, but the picture makes very apparent the usefulness 
of an underground telephone system. 

The instrument shown is designed especially for this 
service. The inner parts of the telephone are protected by 
two iron doors, only one of which is opened when the 
wire is being used. The set is protected 
moisture, gases and fumes, which would make the ordi- 


says 


under was a 


well against 
nary commercial telephone useless for work in mines. 

It is reported that in one of the coal mines of Pennsyl- 
vania not long ago these ironclad telephones were instru- 
mental in locating and checking a blaze which might have 
proved disastrous. In another instance the telephone called 
a surgeon to the entrance of a shaft, to meet a car bearing 
an injured miner, and in this way a fatality was averted. 

Through connection with a switchboard on the surface 


it is possible to transact the business of the mine by the’ 


telephone method. Communicaticn between man and man 





Courtesy of Popular Electricity. 
Mine Telephone at 12,000 Foot Level. 


underground, and connection with the upper air, once an 
impossibility, are now an established fact. 


= 4 


Cerro Gordo, Illinois, Company Completes and Is Now Op- 
erating All Underground Cable System. 

The Cerro Gordo Telephone Co., Cerro Gordo, IIl., is now giv- 
ing service to its subscribers over its new system which, it 
claims, is the only all underground cable plant in Illinois, and 
one of the finest in a city of its size in the United States. 

The work of placing the system underground was done under 
the supervision of James L. Kirk, of Mattoon, IIl., a telephone 
engineer of some experience. He has installed several cable 
systems, but this is the first that he has installed which was 
entirely underground. The work was started September 15, 
1910. The ducts were laid three feet underground and man- 





holes were made at each street crossing. The work was done 
thoroughly and the best of material including ducts, cable and 
wire used. 
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Twelve thousand feet of cable carrying from 25 to 200 wires 
are used in the system, which connects with nearly a thousand 
telephones. This work was done at a cost of $18,000. 

The company now has lines covering a radius of 12 miles, 
which are connected directly with LaPlace, Oakley, Hammond, 
Lintner, Milmine and Cisco. 

A new telephone exchange building was constructed at a cost 
of $2,500, and new equipment installed. 

In changing over from the old to the new system very little 
time was lost in giving service. The only time being taken 
was taken by the operators in going from the old office to the 
new, which are one block apart. 

The directors of the company are Dr. Oscar Yarnell, Decatur, 
president; vice-president, George H. Eckard, Decatur; secre- 
tary, Melvin Welty, Cerro Gordo; treasurer, B. F. Huff, Cerro 
Gordo; business manager, A. C. Doyle, Cerro Gordo. 

Now that the work of instalilng this system is completed Mr. 
Kirk will be in a position to take up similar work for other 
companies. 





Telephone and Telegraph Companies in Montana May Be 
Brought Under Railroad Commission. 

There is a possibility that all telephone and telegraph 
lines in Montana may be placed under the jurisdiction of 
the State Railroad Commission, accord- 
ing to Edward A. Morley, senior member 
of the board, who was recently elected 
to succeed himself for a term of six 
years. 

Mr. Morley said that he is interested 
in certain legislation coming up at the 
session this winter, and while he is not 
fathering any bills he is deeply inter- 
ested in such will affect 
his duties and the duties of the commis- 


legislation as 


sion. 

“T have it on good authority,” said 
‘ommissioner |] r, “that legislation 
( r Morley g 


‘ will be introduced at the coming session 

to enlarge the powers of our commis- 
Telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, I understand, will be included 
as coming under our supervision. 

“This will make more work for the 
commission, but I do believe the com- 
mission with its experience with public 
utilities has a more clearly defined idea 
of what rules should large 
public corporations than has the regu- 
lar well meaning lawmaker. 

“Frequently a man with the best in- 
tentions in the world will rush into a 
legislative body imposing impossibilities on some such con- 
cern. They have rights which must be respected.. On the 
other hand, corporations of such kind can lobby to put 
legislation through extremely detrimental to the public at 
large. 

“I feel free to say that we who have devoted the past 
years, since the commission was created, to studying these 
conditions, know what is best, what is reasonable and what 
is possible. It is not our purpose to drive out of the state 
any corporation which is giving the people a square deal. 

“Personally, I favor the supervision and control by the 
commission of the two enterprises just mentioned, if for 
no other reason than the fact that after the legislature has 
adjourned in the twenty-two months to follow conditions 
may be such as to require our services.” 

Mr. Morley did not know who proposed to introduce the 
bill enlarging the scope of the commission’s powers, but 
was certain it would be done this winter. 


sion. 


govern 








Queries on Theory and Practice 





Subscribers may submit for answer in this department any questions on practical telephone topics, such as con- 
struction, circuits, electrical theory, troubles, operating, traffice, costs, records, business methods etc. 

The answer to each question will be furnished by a man recognized as an expert in that particular branch. 
In case the answer cannot be published it will be forwarded by mail. 
subscribers are encouraged to consult us freely and frequently. 

In every case a thoroughly complete description of local conditions is required to insure a satisfactory 


answer. 





No charge is made for this service, and 








Common Battery Line Noisy During Storms. 


I have a toll line, 50 miles long; also a common battery 
line that parallels the toll line for four miles. During 
bright, clear weather this common battery line is clear 
and talks fine. As soon as a storm brews, the line itself 
is quiet, but just as soon as a receiver is taken from the 
hock, the line becomes so noisy one cannot talk. At one 
of the telephones about midway of the line, I connected 
a wire from the sleeve side to the ground. The result 
is that when this receiver is taken down the line still 
remains quiet, but as soon as the others are taken down 
the line is noisy. A similar wire on the other telephones 
does not help them. 

A high tension line runs about 140 feet from the lead in 
question, this high tension line parallels our toll line in 
town for 1,000 feet and again, out 18 miles, for one mile. 

At the end, 50 miles away, I am not familiar with the 
location of the power wires. At night we can hear the 
distinctive alternator hum on the toll line, but in the day 
time none exists. 

It is the common battery line that bothers us and not 
the toll line. When the alternator hum is the worst on 
the toll line, nothing.can be heard on the common bat- 
tery wire. 

If you have ever listened on a grounded line (24 to 30 
miles long) just before a storm, you have the exact sound 
that comes on our common battery line when a storm 
is brewing. And ahat is the only time when this com- 
mon battery line bothers us—just before and during a 
storm; at other times it is as clear as any circuit on the 
board. 

The above induced me to think it was electro-static and 
not electro-magnetic induction. I am at present conduct- 
ing experiments bearing on this. Up to date I have been 
able to clear the line entirely, but the device puts the line 
in trouble. I am endeavoring to get rid of the static 
charges as fast as they accumulate, and at the same time 
give good service. If both sides of the line are grounded 
at any point (ends or middle) the trouble disappears, but 
we cannot do this on a C. E. line, either directly or in- 
directly as we. get the cross-talk of the whole neighbor- 
hood (a rival line is magneto, grounded), or else we throw 
a “permanent” on the board. 


Your problem is a hard one to solve by correspondence. We 
should like to hear from other readers who have had simi- 
lar experiences. We would suggest looking carefully for 
grounds or bad joints in the wire. Measure it up carefully 
and see that it is perfectly balanced, and properly transposed. 
You may find it easier to clear the noise, in this way, than 
to find its cause. 

Mr. John B. Taylor, consulting engineer of the General 
Electric Co.,-and author of notable papers on inductive dis- 
turbances presented before the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, was invited by TELEPHONY to express an opinion 
on this case, and wrote as follows: 

“Qn first reading it was not clear to me whether trouble 


should be charged up mainly to weather conditions or to in-. 


duction trouble transferred by way of the toll line. 
“I assume that the common battery system has one side 
of the battery definitely grounded, in accordance with usual 


practice, and hence cannot see the bearing of the test in which 


grounding one side of the line about half way out made 
matters quiet unless there be a loose connection somewhere 
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along the line which is shunted by the ground at the half- 
way point. I assume that there are other common battery lines 
in the same exchange of the same or greater length, which 
do not give any trouble, and assuming that the run of four 
miles parallel to the toll line is responsible for the trouble, 
can say that this might be accounted for through what | 
have referred to above as a transfer of induction. For ex- 
ample, the toll line being metallic and magnetic, is free from 
grounds, and by electro-stati. induction from the high ten- 
sion system mentioned, or by electro-static from 
farther along the line towards S— 

with which your correspondent is no‘ familiar, the magveto 
toll line may have at times electromotive force to ground of 
perhaps a few hundred volts, without the toll line itself be- 
ing in trouble or even very noisy. 


induction 


some other system 


Now is the common battery 
line is close to the toll line, and is not properly transposed or 
is out of balance through poor joints or for any other reason, 
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Relationship of Toll, Common Battery and High Tension Lines. 


the alternating electromotive force induced on the toll line 
may by secondary induction cause noise on the common bat- 
tery line. 

“This explanation, as you can see, is not a great deal better 
than a guess, as it would seem to be difficult to assign the 
cause of trouble with much conviction as to the accuracy 
of the diagnosis without having a great deal of data as to 
the connections of the common battery system, condition of 
line as to transpositions, resistance, balance, insulation, etc., 
and similar data on the toll line and still further data as to 
relative positions of the toll line and common battery line, 
and a more definite statement as to whether the trouble al- 
ways comes in bad weather, etc.” 





La Porte Telephone Company to Have New Home. 

Construction plans of the La Porte Telephone Co., La Porte, 
Ind., to be carried out during the coming year, include a new 
home for that company. It is reported that a modern two- 
story, fireproof building, to cost approximately $15,000, will 
be erected on a lot recently purchased. 

The rapidly increasing demand for service necessitates this 
move, together with considerable expansion of lines, and bet- 
ter facilities will be provided for giving the right kind of 
service. A new and larger switchboard of modern type and 
new substation equipment, will be installed, replacing the 
magneto system now in use. 





From the Patent Office 





By Max W. Zabel 


TELEPHONE CALL RECORDER. 
H. K. Sandell, Chicago, IIl., patent 979,569, Dec. 27, 1910, 
assigned to H. S. Mills, Chicago, III. 

The call registering device herein comprises at the sub- 
station a ratchet wheel, a switch-hook operated advanc- 
ing pawl, a holding magnet, an armature for the magnet, 
and a detaining pawl movable upon the armature and ar- 
ranged when the armature is attracted by the holding 
magnet to be out of the path of the ratchet, and when the 
armature is released to be in the path of said ratchet. 
A second armature is adapted to move the pawl on the 
first named armature to throw it when released out of the 
path of the ratchet, whereby the call register may be 
normally advanced at the beginning of the use of the tele- 
phone and may be returned.at the close of such use. 


TELEPHONE MOUTHPIECE. 
G. W. Gibberd, and A. Elias, London, Eng., patent 979,- 
467, Dec. 27, 1910. 

Means are disclosed herein for disinfecting telephone 
mouthpieces, and include a sleeve threaded at one end to 
fit into the telephone transmitter, and a thread at the op- 
posite end to receive the telephone mouthpiece. The 
sleeve is perforated by radial openings and a disinfectant 
container surrounds the sleeve and is supported entirely 
thereby. 


SELECTING DEVICE. 
F. G. Agrell, Stockholm, Sweden, patent 979,404, Dec. 27, 
1910. 

The selecting device consists of a group of members, 
each adapted to be rendered operative by another mem- 
ber. Electromagnets with armatures are provided carry- 
ing one of the members which is pivotally mounted there- 
on. Any one of the electromagnets is adapted to operate 
its armature and to swing the member about the pivotal 
support of another armature, thereby causing the member 
to render any of the other members of said group oper- 
ative. Contact may be established with a plurality of 
contact points without first sweeping over or engaging 
any of the other contact points. It is claimed that any 
one of fourteen connections may be made by means of but 
one impulse. 


LOCKING DEVICE FOR RECEIVER ARMS. 
W. R. Ewing, of Mars, and C. P. Ewing, of Renfrew, Pa., 
patent 980,619, Jan. 3, 1911. 

A system is disclosed in this patent in which the receiver 
arm is normally locked, and in which it is necessary to op- 
erate the generator shaft to release the arm before the local 
telephone is cut in. This will notify not only persons al- 
ready talking on the line, but also the operator that some 
third party is cutting into the circuit, and it is claimed this 
will to a large extent obviate listening in. 


TELEPHONE CALL RECORDER. 
H. K. Sandell, Chicago, Ill., patent 979,570, Dec. 27, 1910, 
assigned to Herbert S. Mills, Chicago, III. 

This patent contemplates a telephone call register and 
includes such a register in combination with a driving 
ratchet attached thereto. Two co-operating pawls are pro- 
vided to advance the ratchet. Means are also provided for 


moving one pawl through the medium of a part of the 
telephone instrument necessarily moved in making a call, 
and electromagnetic means are provided for rendering one 
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pawl effective or ineffective in accordance with line con- 
ditions. Means are also provided, co-operating with one 
pawl, to form therewith an escapement mechanism. An 
electromagnetic means controlled by line conditions oper- 
ates the pawl and its co-operating means as an escape- 
ment. 





SERVICE METER SYSTEM. 

G. A. Joy, Chicago, Ill., patent 976,184, Nov. 22, 1910, as- 
signed to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The invention herein described is designed to eliminate 
noise in the subscriber’s telephone during conversation on 
account of service meter registrations. The registration is 
delaved until the conversation ceases. The cut-off relay 11 
is connected through coil 18 of the line service meter to 
ground. To operate the meter, key 54 must be depressed 
and if this is depressed during conversation, the service 









































meter circuit will be in condition to register the call ex- 
cept for the interruption of this circuit at the relay 48. 
Neither would the actuation of the key 54 have any effect 
upon the service meter 18 after the relay 48 had been de- 
energized by the calling subscriber hanging up his receiver 
before the called subscriber answers. After conversation, 
when both subscribers hang up, however, and the key 54 
has been actuated, signal 70 is displayed. Thereupon the 
operator actuates her service meter key 54 and completes 
the circuit to register a call. 


SUBSTATION CIRCUIT. 
J. J. Lyng, East Orange, N. J., patent 976,196, Nov. 22, 1910, 
assigned to Western Electric Co., Chicago, IIl. 
The design of this substation circuit will be clear from 
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the illustration. The condenser H is used for signaling, and 
to its capacity that of condenser G is added for talking, thus 
supplying the additional capacity required for efficient trans- 
mission. 














From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Nebraska, Lincoln, March 8, 9; Wisconsin State Tel. Assn., Madison, Feb. 1, 2; National Conven- 
tion, Chicago, Feb. 8, 9, 10 


Kellogg Company Ships Big Board to Brazil. 

Among the many common battery exchange systems in- 
stalled recently by the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
the 11 section 10,000 line capacity exchange for San Paulo, 
Brazil, is of special interest on account of its size and im- 
portance. This contract was secured by Mr. J. C. Murray, the 
company’s sales enginee-. 

This system is to be used first as a magneto multiple lamp 
signal switchboard, but is so designed that it may be changed 
to a common battery system without discarding any of the 
original apparatus. The present equipment is for 4,960 lines. 

This handsome, massive quartered oak board, illustrated 

















Kellogg 10,000 Line Board Built for San Paolo, Brazil; Eleven Sections equipped. 


herewith from a photograph taken just previous to packing, 
will be equipped for 31 operators’ positions, each to have 15 
universal cord circuits with ring back keys. 

The Kellogg company has furnished complete accessory ap- 
paratus, including intermediate distributing frame terminal 
clips for 4,960 lines on answering and multiple sides. The re- 
lay frame is for 5,400 subscribers’ lines. 

The Kellogg main distributing frame is equipped with 4,960 
Kellogg arresters and terminal clips for 6,250 outside lines. 
There is to be one two-position chief operator’s desk and a 
one-position wire chief’s desk. 

The complete operating plant will be made up as follows: 
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One set of 11 cells of storage battery, 2 motor generator 
charging sets operated from 220 volts, 60 cycle, 3-phase alter- 
nating current. Two ringing machines with howler attach- 
ment, one to operate from the battery and the other to oper- 
ate from the primary battery circuit. One white Italian marble 
power switchboard. 

As stated, the system is sent out as a magneto multiple lamp 
signal exchange, but is so designed that it may be gradually 
changed to a common battery system without discarding any 
of the original apparatus. A slight change in the wiring at 
the relay rack is all that is necessary to convert a magneto 
line to a common battery line. The cord circuits as furnished 
are of the universal type and will 
automatically adapt themselves to 
line conditions. 





The “Rubberneck” Detector. 

The evils of party line tele- 
phone service are nowhere more 
apparent than in the rural 
tricts. There a large number of 
subscribers on a 
the rule. And the 
isolated life of the farmer, as 
has been told in song and story 


dis- 
single line is 


more or less 


scores of times, renders him and 
his family peculiarly liable to at- 
tacks of the “rubberneck bug.” 
The telephone bell rings and at 
once from one to ten or a dozen 
people, who are not involved in 
the then 
become eager listeners. 


conversation beginning, 
And, un- 
there has been no sure 


innocent 


til now, 
way of telling who is 
and who is guilty. 

As one who knows these con- 


ditions thoroughly writes us: 
“The farmer’s telephone has 
ceased to be a business proposi- 
tion. Calling the doctor, selling 
stock or grain, collecting ac- 
counts, selling a piece of pro- 
perty, cannot be conducted with 
safety or satisfaction over the 


rural line as it is operated today. 
One cannot talk confidentially to 
his physician with a half dozen 
people taking in every word, and 
the result is the doctor frequent- 
ly arrives at his destination with- 
out the proper medicines or instruments. 

“T have, let us say, some first class hogs to sell. A buyer, 
knowing the stock, offers me 8 for them. Smith, who has 
been listening to the conversation, is angry at once because 
the buyer had offered only 734 for his and he and the buyer 
are enemies thenceforth. 

“Cases have been known of this character—a man contracts ° 
to buy a horse over the telephone. On his way to get the 
animal he is met by another farmer in the road. The second 


man, having overheard the deal on the telephone, waylays the 
buyer and sells him his horse. 
stranded, because someone 


Farmer number one is left 


‘rubbered.’ 
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“Here is another interesting incident: A farmer offers a 
real estate dealer $9,000 for his piece of Jand and another 


adjoining it. Dealer telephones owner of adjoining piece ask 
unable for 


Mean- 


con- 


ing him to come in and close the deal. Farmer 


one reason or another and promises to be in next day 
while another farmer, who has followed the telephone 


versation, comes in and offers same number of acres for $8,000 


First man finally compelled to cut his price to $8,500 or lose 





The Friendly Testing Bridge, Made ty W. & L. E. Gurley, Troy, N. Y. 


sale entirely. Net loss $500 and a friend, all on account ot 
the party line.” 

[hese are not 
they are, none the less, of first importance to the rural dwellers. 


who had suffered of this 


issues which make or unmake nations, put 


It remained for a farmer, because 
sort of thing, to 
and patent a simple lit- 
tle device which will de- 


every 


invent 


inform on 
party 


tect and 
person on a line 
becomes an eaves- 


This is 


who 
dropper. 
as the Wolfenden 
berneck” Detector. 
tion is said to be positive 


known 
“Rub- 
Its ac- 
and its construction so 
simple as to render it 
practically proof against 
breakdown. 

The moment an 
loper lifts his receiver off 
the hook, this detector 
sounds his call to the other 
parties on the line and the 
man is 
He cannot avoid detection 
any more than he could if 
he had shouted his name. 
This allows of the enforce- 
ment of such penalties against eavesdropping as may be 
provided: for by the telephone company. the county, or state. 
The device is one which should command the interest of 
every party line user, particularly those in the farming 
communities, and in practical use should prove of great 
value to them. 


inter- 


instantly known. 
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A Special Bridge for Telephone and Telegraph Testing. 

The firm of W. & L. E. Gurley, Troy, N. Y., is known 
throughout the country for the high quality maintained in 
its compresensive line of civil engineers’ instruments and 
other measuring and testing instruments for scientific and 
technical purposes. Although comparatively new in the tele- 
phone field, the company’s instruments have been thor- 
oughly tested in laboratory and in practice by some of 
the most competent engineers, and are used by 
some of the largest and most careful companies. 

Following is an abstract of one of the com- 
pany’s new booklets describing “The Friendly 
Testing Bridge.” 

“The Friendly 
and made for the purpose of testing and locat- 
telephone lines, 


appa- 


Testing Bridge is designed 


faults on telegraph and 


ing 


electrical conductors, and in electrical 
The bridge is available for the measure- 
ment of resistances Wheatstone Bridge, 
faults may be located by the Varley or Murray 


method 


ratus. 
a6 a 
loop methods, or by a new known as 
the Friendly Loop. 

“The bridge is compact, the construction is 
solid and substantial, the workmanship is of the 
highest grade, the resistances are of manganin 
wound on metal spools and adjusted to an ac- 
curacy of 1-10 of one per cent. The metal parts 
are mounted on a heavy hard-rubber top of 
best quality, the arrangement is convenient for 
rapid manipulation. Great care has been taken 
to secure permanency 
in the various contacts. 
arrangement of the ratio coils has been adopted, 
construc- 


resis- 


and minimum resistance 


A new and ingenious 


permitting unusual ratios, and a 
tion for the decade 
tance contacts and smoothness of motion with very small 
This construction motion of 
rotation in either direction. each 
decade, an arrangement which makes for quicker manipula- 
The galvanometer 


new 


dials maintains low 


wear. allows a continuous 


There are ten units in 


tion than the usual nine unit decades. 


The Friendly Bridge Interior—Coils of Manganim Wire on Metal Spools. 


is of the moving coil type and is of high sensibility. Pro- 
vision has been made so that any other galvanometer can 
be connected, if desired. The coyer may be removed en- 
tirely and it is provided with dust-tight openings, so that 
the box can be closed and locked without disconnecting 
the wires leading in. 

















January 28, 1911. 


“In any office or laboratory where testing is done, the 
expense for testing, and the delay in locating faults must 
depend upon the time necessary for a single determination. 
The reliability of the results depends on the accuracy of 
the apparatus and the simplicity of the calculations. Sub- 
stitution in more or less complicated formulae is always 
attended by the danger of numerical mistakes. Calculated 
results are always less certain than results reached by in- 
herent process which can be read direct from the setting 
of the rheostat dials. The Friendly Testing Bridge is de- 
signed with an appreciation of these conditions. It is a 
high-grade and reliable instrument, it is quick in obtaining 
measurements, the results are read direct from the rheostat 
dials, and the only calculation consists in off 
decimal places or in adding ciphers.” 


pointing 





Valuable Information on Grounding. 

No general discussion of the broad subject of grounding 
in telephone practice has appeared to cover the subject as 
thoroughly as a booklet brought out by the Paragon Sellers 
Co., 58 Fifth avenue, Chicago. While relating primarily 
to uses of the Paragon ground cone, it goes into so many 
features of protection that it more nearly resembles a text 
book than a piece of trade literature. 

Among the different applications of the ground connec- 
tion which are discussed are the following: main frame 
protection, central office batteries, cables, underground and 
aerial, cable boxes, selective ringing systems, simplex tele- 
graph and grounded phantom circuits, toll line lightning 
arresters, etc. 

Relative to the Paragon cone and its use, the booklet 
says: 

It is a substantially constructed hollow cone made of 
pure copper and perforated with 75 perforations to the 

















Lightning Damage to Terminals Is Avoided by 
Proper Grounding with Paragon Cones. 
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square inch to give ample discharge points, and is filled 
with pea size charcoal to attract and hold moisture in the 
ground around the cone. Running down through the cone 
and securely soldered to the copper tip at the bottom is a 
braided hollow copper cable of 61,968 circular mills cross 
section into which the ground wire is to be inserted and 
soldered; over the top of the cone is placed a pure copper 
one piece cap. 

The Paragon ground cone is compact, handy, substantial 
and embodies all the features required to insure a depend- 
able ground with ample capacity. 

The charcoal absorbs moisture by capillary attraction, 
keeping the earth around the cone always moist, thus insur- 
ing a perfect and permanent ground. 
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It is easily, economically and quickly installed. The cost 
is small as compared with other grounding methods. It 
requires no attention or maintenance after installation. 

The Paragon ground cone may be readily installed at a 
minimum cost. Simply bore a hole with an ordinary post- 
hole auger and drop the cone in. Then fill up the hole, 
tamping the moist earth tightly around the cone, and the 
job is done. An absolutely perfect ground, capable of car- 
rying the heaviest load to which it might be subjected, may 
be secured by placing a small quantity of seventy-two hour 
coke in the bottom of the hole and then tamping the Para- 
gon cone lightly into it, afterward filling the hole with 
coke and moist earth and tamping in dirt thoroughly. 





The Bierce Cable Sleeve—A New Device for Making Mois- 
ture-proof Cable Splices Without Wiping Joints. 

The manager of the average local exchange, where it is 
not economical to employ steadily a skilled cable man, 
although hardly a week passes without a demand for the 
services of a workman knowing this trade, will find some- 
thing worth investigating in the Bierce Cable Sleeve, manu- 
factured by the Specialty Device Company, 108 Diamond 
St., Pittsburg, Pa. The sleeve is designed to give con- 
struction men an opportunity to obtain the same results in 
a practical way as those supplied by the skilled work of a 
cable splicer who is an expert at wiping joints; and inci- 
dentally it relieves the manager of an exchange where «i 
cableman cannot be secured of the necessity of relying upon 
the local plumber for closing up joints after the wires have 
been spliced. ‘In other words the sleeve is claimed to make 
an air-tight splice without the use of solder. 

The manufacturers report that it has been given the 
most rigid tests of all kinds by capable telephone men, 
and has proved to have every requirement of a perfect 


sleeve. It has been found that the sleeve can not only 
be satisfactorily installed by an ordinary lineman, but 
that it takes but a few minutes to do the work. As the 


sleeve is made either solid and split it can be used to great 
advantage for making quick repairs, such as are required in 
any of a thousand accidents which injure the sheath of a 
cable. The moisture-proof closing of the ends of the cable 
sleeve is effected by slipping a double cone shaped rubber 
head over the cable in front of a heavy ring. The sleeve is 
then slipped on, and the second combination of rubber head 
and ring is slipped on the other cable; then splice is made 
and the combination is closed by screwing up the ring to 
the flange of the sleeve, thus compressing the soft rubber 
head to such an extent as to completely close all apertures 
around the cable and at the end of the sleeve. 

The rubber used is of a high grade, and being hermetically 
sealed by the ring and sheath is claimed to be free from 
deterioration due to atmospheric conditions. Every sleeve is 
thoroughly tested under hydraulic pressure before it leaves 
the factory. An additional advantage claimed for this 
method of making cable splices is that it makes it easy to 
obtain access to a splice, as the sleeve can be removed in 
a few minutes for inspection or testing of wires in the cable. 

A strong point in favor of this device is that it is recom- 
mended by practical telephone men who are now connected 
with the manufacturing company. Mr. Edward T. Jones, 
now a member of the firm, is an old Bell telephone con- 
struction man, and associated with him are Fred M. Bierce 
of Pittsburg and Mr. Sam S. Einstein of Cincinnati. 
Visitors to the Convention of the National Association at 
the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, next week, will find Mr. Bierce 
in charge of a complete exhibit of these sleeves in Room 
1853. The need of such a device us this firm handles should 
insure an ample attendance at his room during the Con- 
vention, and doubtless a great deal of interest will be shown 
by the delegates. 
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Telephony’s Directory. 

Advertising and Selling, the New York authority on adver- 
tising matters, says: “It is interesting and somewhat sur- 
prising to learn that there are over 23,000 telephone com- 
panies in America. A list of these concerns, with a para- 
graph of useful data concerning each, is given by Teleph- 
ony Publishing Co., of Chicago, in its year book, entitled 
Telephony’s Directory of the Telephone Industry. The 
1911 of this book, which now is in its sixteenth 
year, will go to press this month. There were over 600 
pages and more than 300 advertisers in the last book—an- 
other striking testimonial to the magnitude of some of our 
American the manner in which they are 
covered by our enterprising trade journals.” 


edition 





industries and 





Latest Dean Apparatus Described in Attractive Folders. 
Correspondents of the Dean Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio, 
are now obtaining valuable technical information in tabloid 
form. 
Mr. Ray H. Manson, secretary and sales manager of the 
company has just sent TELEPHONY a complete set ot the 
new mailing “inserts,” or folders, which describe the lead- 
ing points of the company’s newest apparatus. Like all 
Dean advertising matter, the text and cuts are clear, tech- 
nically accurate, and thoroughly practical. 

Among the equipments covered in separate folders are 
the following: 

Dean cordless switchboard—a compact branch exchange, 
in which connections are made exclusively by keys. Acces- 
sibility of apparatus is well worked out in this very con- 
venient and economical board for small P. B. X. installa- 
tions. 

Wayside telephone—the type of instrument which 1s be- 
coming so popular in Detroit, where it was introduced 
among automobilists, doctors, and other people having oc- 
casion to keep in touch with home or office while about 
town. This is a by-product revenue producer—and the in- 
strument design is above reproach. 

Phantom coils—the Dean coils are balanced—which is the 
whole thing for successful working on long lines, or lines 
exposed to inductive disturbance—and Dean engineers give 
purchasers full instructions for fitting their lines tor phan- 
tom service. 

Repeating coils for phantom lines—especially designed 
for the more difficult requirements of this service. The 
folder tells why they meet the requirements, which is 
worth knowing. 

“Cosmos” telephones—these are the famous instruments, 
of which so many are used at Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
in the new St. Paul Hotel etc. They are now being turned 
out in sufficient quantities for the general trade. The 
economical inter-convertibility of residence or business 
wall types with the desk stand is the most ingenious ad- 
vance in substation manufacture of recent times. 

Direct current receiver—practical pointers on this com- 
paratively new invention. 

Compact bridging telephone—in which the Dean ideals of 
durability and accessibility are much in evidence. 

Bedside telephone—an extension set reduced to the 
lowest terms, with an unbreakable hand micro-telephone. 





Gill Selectors on Baltimore & Ohio. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has just installed a tele- 
phone train dispatching equipment, made by the United 
States Electric Company, of New York, between Grafton, 
W. Va., and Salem. The circuit is 35.8 miles long, and there 
are twelve stations on the line, the dispatcher being located 
at Grafton. The Gill selector is installed at each of these 
stations and the signal bell is rung by the main line cir- 
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cuit, the source of power being at the dispatcher’s office. 
This circuit covers a busy section of single track road 
and telephone dispatching is expected to expedite train 
movement over the division. 


Receiver Asked for American Electric Telephone Company 
for Purposes of Reorganization. 

In order that the affairs of the American Electric Tele- 
phone Co., of Chicago, may be straightened out and proper- 
ly adjusted, P. C. Burns, president of the company, has ap- 
plied to the courts for the appointment of a receiver. 

The company owes nothing on merchandise accounts, or 
to any banks, its sole creditors, aside from a few small in- 
terests, being the stockholders and bondholders. There 
has been some delay in meeting the interest on debentures 
which were placed some years ago by the company, and 
the receivership is designed to protect the interests of all 
the security holders by avoiding any action by a few. 

The receiver will continue to operate the property, and 
it is believed that the company’s difficulties will very soon 
be resolved. In the meantime it should be understood that 
all the company’s customers will receive the same attention 
as hitherto and that the complete line of the American 
Electric Telephone Co. will be carried as usual. 








Robert W. Hunt & Co. Enlarge Laboratory Facilities. 

Facilities for making accurate electrical tests of all kinds 
have been enlarged by Robert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago, III. 
This well known firm of engineers has taken over the entire 
equipment of an electrical testing laboratory, and offers to 
conduct investigations along many lines of commercial testing, 
including insulation tests, wire and cable resistance and con- 
ductivity tests, insulation of complete systems, location of 
faults in power and telephone cables, efficiency tests in 
motors, generators and transformers, location and preven- 
tion of electrolysis, etc. 





The headquarters of the C. A. Wood Preserver Co. have 
recently been moved from Austin, Texas, to the Wright build- 
ing, St. Louis, where the president and manager, Mr. H. H. 
Gerhard will henceforth have his office. In addition to the 
St. Louis office, the C. A. Wood Preserver Co. will maintain 
sales offices at 275 LaSalle street, Chicago; 135 Broadway, 
New York; 863 Camp street, New Orleans; 201 Felt build- 
ing, Salt Lake City, and the Littlefield building, Austin. On the 
Pacific Coast the Western Electric Co. will act as the com- 
pany’s agent, and will maintain stocks at San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland and Seattle. 


-_>-? 


Tue Leeps & NortHrup CoMPANy, manufacturers of elec- 
trical measuring instruments, 4901 Stenton avenue, Philadel- 
phia, has issued a half-dozen bulletins, enclosed in manilla 
folder, the latter showing a list of apparatus which the com- 
pany manufactures. The bulletins include some devoted to the 
Leeds & Northrup potentiometer, potentiometer indicator for 
use with thermocouples, electrical thermometers, etc. There 
is also an “Odd Stock List” of apparatus which is offered at 
special prices. 








THERE Is A T. P. Brapb.ey, Jr., in Duluth these days and the 
pole business looks better than ever to Tom, Sr.—head of the 
Bradley Timber & Railway Supply Co. Young Bradley is 
about six weeks of age at this writing, and is said to be 
growing at the rate of a pound a day. 

H. E. Grrrorp, Jr., formerly associated with F. C. Smith in 
the Chicago sales department of the American Conduit Co., 
now is connected with the New York sales office of the same 
company. 











Out of the Mail Bag 


It may be rather late to talk about New Year’s greetings 
and good wishes for 1911, and while TELEPHONY received many 
kind remembrances of the holiday season from its old sub- 
scribers, it is impracticable to print them all. So here’s where 
we thank one and all and wish them a pleasant and prosperous 
year. The same kindly thought goes out to our new friends 
also. We hope the same friendly relations will continue for 
many years to come, and that the spirit of co-operation be- 
tween TELEPHONY and its readers will be even more evident in 
the time to come. 

We had a letter from Kansas the other day that pleased us. 
It came from Otto Dean, of the Sterling Telephone Co. In 
enclosing a check for renewal of his subscription for 1911, he 
said: “I wish at the same time to compliment you upon the 
excellence of last week’s issue (Jan. 14.), the plans for which 
were so completely upset by the postponement of the date of 
convention at Chicago. We as readers probably cannot fully 
realize the enormity of the task which this change in dates 
without warning threw upon the publishing house of 
TELEPHONY, a paper that is serving, in a manner beyond crit- 
icism, the interests of Independent telephony. We are proud 
of the publishers who send it out on time, and even a day 
ahead, no matter what happens to interfere.” 

J. H. Gardinier, manager of the Clinton Telephone Co., of 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., writes: “We wish to add further that 
yours is the only paper on our subscription list for this com- 
pany, and we do not believe we would care to discontinue it if 
vou were to double the price, as we who have the technical and 
general matters to look after feel that your paper is a very 
valuable asset to us.” 

That’s very kind, and is rather alluring, too, but TELEPHONY 
has no intention of doubling its subscription price. What we 
want to do is to make the paper doubly valuable to the tele- 
phone man who reads it. 

Rufus Comstock, of York, Neb., in sending his renewal for 
1911, says: “My father enjoys the financial talks of J. C. 
Kelsey as much as I do the construction and maintenance 
items.” 

Probably no series of articles ever appeared in a technical 
paper that attracted so much attention as have Mr. Kelsey’s 
financial sketches in TELEPHONY. His philosophy and unique 
style seem to have made a palpable hit with most readers. 
Once in a while there is a Bell-igerent note, of course, but, 
then, nobody can please everybody. 

An interesting letter is at hand from Joseph Pritchard, the 
telephone pioneer in the Hawaiian Islands. Mr. Pritchard 
renews his subscription for 1911, and reports that he ran for 
supervisor of Honohaa and lost the election by but twenty-four 
votes. Apparently he knew he was on the wrong ticket, to 
win in that district, as Mr. Pritchard remarks that when he 
took the nomination he knew he “stood as much chance of 
being elected as a burlap dog chasing an asbestos cat through 
Hades.” His defeat, therefore, did not weigh heavily on him, 
and he has agreed to send TELEPHONY a budget of news about 
Hawaiian télephone affairs in the near future. 

E. C. Rapier, assistant wire chief of the People’s Telephone 
Co. at Superior, Wis., in renewing his subscription, adds: “I 
consider TELEPHONY a very valuable journal, as it covers the 
entire field, and without it the industry would certainly suffer 
a loss.” 

“I enjoy your paper very much, if I am a Bell man,” is the 
way an Iowa subscriber ends the letter he wrote to renew his 
subscription to TELEPHONY. That is really gratifying, for we 
want to make TELEPHONY a paper that eve,ry telephone man— 
Bell as well as Independent—likes to read. The fact that the 


Bell magnates in Boston and New York are entitled to some 
hammering for arrogating to themselves the right to monopo- 
lize the telephone business of the world, doesn’t cause 
TELEPHONY to oveflook the fact that they have some twenty- 
odd thousand good people working for them, and TELEPHONY 
wants to serve them. Besides, they may become Independents 
some day. 

S. C. Snow, of the Blakesburg Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Blakesburg, Iowa, was kind enough to supply our files with 
a copy of the Nov. 19 issue, which was missing, and in sending 
it in, wrote a note which says: “Don’t think because I give 
up one of my numbers that [ don’t appreciate TELEPHONY, for 
I do. I have read this number thoroughly and have made 
copies of the drawings in it for future reference.” 

James E. Mallory, manager of the Wellsville Co-operative 
Telephone Association, of Wellsville, Kansas, writes: “I would 
not want to miss a copy of TELEPHONy. I have taken your 
paper as long as I have been in the telephone business, and I 
expect to continue indefinitely. TELEPHONY has always been 
good, but I think it grows better with each issue. 

And, of course, that is precisely what we are trying to do. 

The advertisers, too, as well as the subscribers, like 
TELEPHONY. Felix Gottschalk, of 99 John street, New York, 
who is bringing out a new transmitter, says in a recent letter: 
“You may rest assured that I shall make good use of your 
journal to advertise my new transmitter when I am ready for 
the market, as I consider TELEPHONY the best advertising 
medium for telephone manufacturers.” 

L. C. Griffitts, of the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., writes: “Last week’s TELEPHONY has not been received, 
We are like drifting derelicts, and must have a copy.” 

Colonel Griffitts (he lives in Kentucky, you know) may have 
been overstating his neglected condition, due to the non-arrival 
of his TELEPHONY, but his friends can comfort themselves with 
the knowledge that his need has been supplied. 

The Kentuckians are certainly most courteous. Another 
one, S. J. Fletcher, of Crutchfield, Ky., in sending in his re- 
newal to TELEPHONY, remarks: ‘“Can’t do without it!” 

And here’s a third one. A. M. Lee, manager of the LaRue 
County Telephone Co., of Hodgeville, Ky., in sending in his 
renewal, adds: “I have been a constant reader of TELEPHONY 
for six or seven years, and cannot do without it.” 

H. Lee Sellers, New York, president of the Telepost com- 
pany, writes. “As you know, we have always believed in your 
paper, and every successive step taken by you toward the posi- 
tion you now occupy has been doubly pleasing to us, both be- 
cause it puts your paper in the commanding position it de- 
serves to occupy, and also because it shows the correctness of 
our views expressed many years ago in predicting just this 
result. The Telepost extends its best wishes to TELEPHONY 
and all of its associates and allies.” 

E. E. Clement, of Washington, D. C., the well-known so- 
licitor of patents, writes: “I congratulate you upon the mag- 
nificent success already achieved by TELEPHONY, and trust your 
future may fulfill all the promise of the past, bringing health, 
prosperity and happiness to all of you.” 

W. S. Vivian, of Grand Rapids, Mich., secretary of the 
Michigan Independent Telephone & Traffic Association, writes: 
“I appreciate TELEPHONY highly and my sincere wish is that 
its influence for the upbuilding of the Independent telephone 
system in this country may never be less, but as it has been 
during the past years, that it may extend a greater and wider 
influence as time passes. I look forward to this magazine from 
one week to another and always find several articles that are 
helpful and beneficial to me in my work. Therefore, I assure 
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you that so long as I may be in the telephone business I will 
always be a subscriber to TELEPHONY.” 

TELEPHONY does not contain a “poet’s corner,” but it is not 
often any of our readers is moved to break into verse, so the 
rules are suspended for the insertion of a contribution from a 
subscriber who, however, binds us to keep his identity secret. 
The statement will be made, though, that the writer is secre- 
tary of a telephone concern west of the Alleghenies. Appar- 
ently, too, he is a reader of Wordsworth’s poems, as he here- 
with emits a parody on the “we are seven” lines, with refer- 
ence to the fact that TELEPHONY now includes seven publica- 
tions. Here’s what he says: 

“J see that TELEPHONY now has the names of two more pub- 
lications on its escutcheon. ‘In union there is strength,’ was 
the password during the Civil War, and I think it holds good 
in the Independent telephone publishing field, for TELEPHONY 
is certainly a strong factor. Will you stand for the following: 


I met the fat, red-headed wight 
Who runs TELEPHON-EE. 

His face was round, his eyes were bright ; 
A cheerful man was he. 


The old moth-eaten notion that 
Our editors don’t eat 

Is sure to vanish, or fall flat, 
When we and McMeal meet. 


And so I asked that Blackie Daw: 
“How many papers now 
Lie resting in TELEPHONY’s maw 
As trophies of your brow ?”’* 


For I’d not seen this merging man 
For several weeks or more, 

And lots can happen in that time 
Behind TeLePpHony’s door. 


“Oh, we have seven,” he quick replied, 
“Upon our family tree.” 
“Are they alive or have they died 
Since joining TELEPHON-EE?” 


As I questioned him, he cocked his eye, 
Gazed upward into heaven, 

And crossed his heart. “I hope to die,” 
He insisted, “We have seven.” 


“The Telephone, Telephone Magazine, 
Sound Waves and the A. T. J., 

And TeLerpHony—best of all, I ween— 
And two from old Broadway.” 


Said I to him, “I know you’ve bought 
Friend Latzke’s ill-starred pair, 

And all the other four you caught 
And dragged into your lair. 


But they no longer now exist; 
They've gone to—well, say, heaven.” 
Still did my red-topped friend insist: 
“TELEPHONY has seven.” 


*Meaning brain. 


. 


“Please don’t cut me off your subscription list for perpetrat- 
ing the above, and the next time you absorb a paper get one 
with a name that will rhyme easier. With best wishes for 
TELEPHONY’s success, I am,” etc. 

H. B. Phillips, of Library, Pa. advises: “I am very well 
pleased with TeLePHony. I do not want to miss any issues, as 
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there is always something of interest in each issue. The De- 
cember 24 issue was of special value to me. Yours for success.” 

A. J. Osborn, superintendent of switchboards of the Mis- 
souri Union Telephone Co. of Clinton, Mo., in sending for a 
copy that went astray, says: “Have to have TELEPHONY in my 
business.” 

Dr. A. J. Grant, secretary of the Thedford, Arkana & East 
Lambton Telephone Co., of Thedford, Canada, sends in his 
renewal to TELEPHONY and adds: “We find the magazine most 
interesting and helpful.” 

Roy Shannon, of Mound City, Kansas, writes: 
is O. K. I could not do without it.” 

A. P. Engelson, secretary and treasurer of the Engelson 
Telephone Co., of Garretson, South Dakota, sends in his re- 
newal and writes: “TELEPHONY is a great telephone magazine. 
I wish you the best of success.” 

R. V. Yenne, of Lafayette, Ind., writes: “TELEPHONY has 
been coming to me so long now that it would be a loss to be 
without it.” 

G. J. Gerhard, a switchboard operator for Armour & Co., at 
Omaha, Neb., writes: “I like TELEPHONY very much and find 
it helps me a great deal in my work.” 

O. L. Fulbright, of O. L. Fulbright & Co., of Republic, Mo., 


writes: 


“TELEPHONY 


“The principal reasons we have for subscribing to 
TELEPHONY are: Its technical contained in the 
regular technical columns and to keep posted in regard to all 
the latest apparatus on the market. This latter information is 
contained in the advertisements and the manufacturers’ ‘write- 
lps. 


information 


In the ordinary newspaper the advertisements are sel- 
dom read, I think, but with TELePHony it is different. Upon 
receiving TELEPHONY we first look over the advertisements and 
factory and salesroom columns, and the other reading matter 
later. We are not particularly interested in the fluctuations of 
the copper and tin markets. Of course, the legal columns and 
operating news and discussions are also most interesting.” 

One of our Canadian subscribers, a Bell man, or rather 
we should say a Bell employe, in sending in his renewal, 
says: “I find that TeELepnony is full of valuable informa- 
tion for telephone men. It’s a great help.” 

C. P. Swain, manager of the Paulding (Ohio) Home 
Telephone Co., in sending in his check for a renewal, says: 
“TELEPHONY is highly esteemed in my library of telephone 
magazines.” 

M. M. Borman, of Abercrombie, N. D., in renewing for 
another year, adds: “I find TreLepHony very valuable in 
my business.” 

The other day TELEPHONY received a queer-looking draft 
from Tokyo, Japan. It paid for five renewal subscriptions to 
the Tainan Postoffice, Port Arthur Technical Institute, Tokyo 
Military Arsenal, Mr. Teizo Koto, and the Japanese Depart- 
ment of Communications. Our subscribers in the Mikado’s 
empire apparently like the paper. 





Iowa Mutual Company Planning Rebuilding. 

The Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. of Jessup, Iowa, is 
now giving service to 334 rural subscribers, of which number 
332 are stockholders. In Jessup it has 123 subscribers, who are 
charged a rate of $1 per month, the stockholders being assessed 
$5 per year. 

About 900 feet of aerial cable is used in the system and it is 
planned to do away with more of the open wire system this 
year. During the coming year the officers expect to install a 
new 200 drop switchboard, rebuild about 20 miles of the pole 
lines, and string 30 miles additional of No. 12 wire. 

Officers of the Farmers Mutual company are, Alven Oliver, 
president and general manager; W. Kenny, vice-president; C. 
L. Bright, secretary and treasurer. The officers together with 
A. D. Mount, Wm. May, V. Smidt and C. Rensche, consti- 
tute the board of directors. 





